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THE NEW SESSION 

Che Institute’s Session for 1945-6 opens next month, when the 
first meetings in two important series will take place. The 
first announcement of the series of Sessional Papers is made at 
the head of this page. These will take place at Informal General 
Meetings, which will be held monthly from November 1945 
to February 1946, and also in April and June 1946, on the 
second Tuesday in the month. Members who have followed the 
reports on war damage in the war zones, which have been supplied 
to the JouRNAL by Sir Leonard Woolley’s Department, will know 
something of the enormous tasks which have been undertaken 
by the Directorate of Civil Affairs of the War Office since the 
liberation armies set foot in Europe. Sir Leonard Woolley is 
known to most members for his work as excavator of Ur of the 
Chaldees, work which he described in a paper to the Royal 
Institute in 1930 (R.I.B.A. JouRNAL, 1930, 21 June, pp. 575-86). 

The first of the Architectural Science Board lectures is on 
> November, when Mr. Vicars Lobb will describe the construc- 
tion of an Underground Factory during the early days of the 
war, 

Slides will be shown illustrating the progress throughout the 
course of the work, and the plant used for excavation and disposal 
of the waste material and the installation of the ventilation plant 
and other services will be described. ‘ 


The work is of particular interest as this factory is the only 
one of this particular character in this country. 

This lecture is being held in collaboration with the Institution of 
Structural Engineers. 

Members are reminded that advance copies of Mr. Lobb’s 
paper will be available on application. These are particularly 
intended for members who hope to take part in the discussion. 
Application for papers should be made to the Librarian-Editor, 
R.1.B.A. 

The important conference on ** Human Needs in Planning : 
The Contribution of Social Studies to Architecture and Planning ”’ 
described in the next note is to provide a forum for social 
research workers and others interested in town planning, where 
information on methods and results of investigations can be 
exchanged. The Association for Planning and Regional Recon- 
struction is organising the conference, and details can be obtained 
from the Association, 34, Gordon Square, W.C.1. 


HUMAN NEEDS IN PLANNING: THE CONTRIBUTION 
OF SOCIAL STUDIES TO ARCHITECTURE AND 
PLANNING 

On the recommendation of the R.I.B.A. Architectural Science 
Board the R.I.B.A. Council have decided to hold a conference 
on Friday, 11 and Saturday 12 January 1946, on ‘Human Needs in 

Cc 
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Planning : The Contribution of Social Studies to Architecture 
and Planning.” 


The conference will be held at the R.1I.B.A. and its organisation 
is being carried out by the Association for Planning and Regional 
Reconstruction. 

The primary purpose of the conference is to make it possible 
for organisations and individuals who are engaged in social 
research relating to town-planning to exchange information 
concerning methods of investigation and results. 


The following topics will. be discussed : 


Social Relationships and Territorial Grouping in Towns and 
Countryside. 

The Grouping of Homes in Relation to 
Institutions. 


Workplaces and 


ousing Requirements anc opulation uclies. 
Housi Req t 1 Populat Stud 


The Social Function of Towns and their Place in the Region. 


THE BUILDING CENTRE INFORMATION SERVICE 


Members are reminded that the Building Centre. Maddox 
Street, W.1 (in the old R.I.B.A. premises) exists as an information 
bureau on building trade materials and equipment and has a 
permanent exhibition where materials and equipment can be 
seen by all enquirers without fee or obligation. 

In accordance with the ideas of the recent Library Recon- 
struction Committee, the R.I.B.A. puts members who wish to 
see trade catalogues, etc., in touch with the Building Centre and 
the Royal Institute Library does not maintain a collection of 
catalogues and trade literature. 


FEES FOR THE PREPARATION OF SCHEDULES OF 


DILAPIDATIONS FOLLOWING DEREQUISITIONING 


The attention of the Council has been drawn to the fact that 
architects in different parts of the country are being approached 
by District Valuers concerning the formation of panels for the 
preparation of schedules of dilapidations following the dere- 
quisitioning of premises. 

Representatives of the Practice Committee have had a meeting 
with officials of the Board of Inland Revenue and it has been 
pointed out that while the R.I.B.A. can have no objection to the 
employment of members on a full-time basis at a remuneration to 
be mutually agreed, it could not agree to the employment on a 
part-time basis of members in private practice where they would 
be paid at the same rate, pro rata, as the full-time employees. At 
this rate the remuneration would amount to approximately £2 
a day and, as the R.I.B.A. representatives pointed out, this is in 


no way comparable with the R.I.B.A. scale fee of a minimum of 


£5 58s. a day. The Inland Revenue officials have agreed to give 
the matter further consideration and in the meantime members 
are advised to defer accepting this work on a part-time basis. 


JOURNAL INDEX AND BINDING 


The fifty-second volume of the 3rd Series of the R.I.B.A. 
JOURNAL is completed with this issue. 


The Index to Volume 52 is published separately and will 
be sent free without further request to all who received it last 
year. Those who want the Index and do not receive copies 
by the end of November should write to the Editor. 

It will be possible to provide bound volumes as in previous 
years, though the difficulties in getting binding orders fulfilled 


October 194> 


are considerable. Prices are not yet available, but it is hope 
that they will not be greatly in excess of the prices for the las 
volume. They will be announced when available. 


We shall be glad to receive back loose numbers from membe 
who receive bound volumes. 


MEMBERS SERVING WITH THE FORCES 
KILLED 
WHEELER, JOHN [4.], F/Lt. R.A.F.V.R. 
We are pleased to learn that Capt. B. B. Bowley [L.], whose nan 
appeared in the JourNAt for August as having been killed, is sti 
alive and on active service. 


DISTINCTIONS AND DECORATIONS 
Mew, F. J. T. [L.]. Lieut.-Col. R.A. Awarded the Efficiency Decoratio 
Mr. D. A. Jones [4.], who is employed by the Air Ministry, has be 
** Mentioned in Despatches.” 


THE INSTITUTE’S APPEAL 

The following is the twenty-eighth list of donations received up 
g1 August 1945 in response to the appeal issued to all members a1 
honorary members and students on 16 December 1938. 

Members who are contemplating making an increased payment 
subscription, whereby the amount of the increase will be payable 
the appeal fund, are reminded that if they are prepared to enter in 
an agreement for the payment of such increased subscription for 
period of seven years or more they will be entitled to deduct incon 
tax at the standard rate from the amount by which the subscripti: 
is increased. 

Full particulars were published in the issue of the JoURNAL f 
6 February 1939 and can be obtained on application to the Secretary 
R.I.B.A. 

DONATIONS 


ef we § 
Harry Barrett [A.] (fourth donation 3 3 
J. J. Beck [A.] (fourth donation , r 6 
F. Milton Cashmore [F.] (fifth donation 3 3 
G. 4 Cuzens | Siude nt | second donation 10 


Owen Eaton [F.] and C. H. Merrifield [.4.] (fourth donation) 


Ss 5 
F. A. O. Jaffray [F.] (seventh donation 5 5 
F. C. Levitt [late Z.] (fifth donation Pe 2 Tt 
Colonel M. K. Matthews [F.] (third donation 2 12 
Stanley Natusch [A.] (sixth donation 2 2 
Captain D. I. Pryde [Student]... 4.15 
J. R. Smith [Z.] (fourth donation ; 3 3 
W. J. Werry [4.] (seventh donation ia ‘a wa Io ¢ 
Lieut.-Col. Roland Woods [A.] (second donation - a 
DONATIONS FROM R.I.B.A. ALLIED AND OTHER SOCIETIES 
o4 
Cape Provincial Institute of Architects (rebate of members’ 
subscriptions for 1944 - -” i re -« 93 6 
Northants., Beds. and Hunts. Association of Architects 
balance of rebate 1942-3-4 - as uid = 19 
County Architects’ Society .. a a ea ~« 0 10 


INCREASED SUBSCRIPTIONS 
The following members have promised to increase their annua 
subscription by the amount and for the number of years inserted i 
brackets against their names : 


H. Andrew [F.] (3) (third period 


F. J. Horth [F.] (3) (third period 
L. W. Thornton-White [/.] (1) 


Oo OOH 
nw 


wou ¢ 


The donations and increased subscriptions or contributions receive 
and promised and interest on investments up to 31 August 194 
represent a total of £8,581 7s. 6d. This amount does not include 
increase of subscriptions or contributions promised for which no definite 
period is stated. 
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CONFERENCE AT MANCHESTER 


The Town Planning Conference at Manchester, held in 
onnection with the Manchester Plan, took place in the City 
\rt Gallery, on 6 and 7 September. The conference was 
organised by the Manchester Society of Architects on behalf of 
the R.I.B.A. and opened by the Lord Mayor. The conference 
chairman was Mr. J. S. Beaumont [F.], President of the 
Manchester Society of Architects. 

It was generally agreed by all present that the conference 
was a successful one. The three papers all provided interesting 
ideas for discussion. The Lord Mayor gave a most pleasant 
evening party in the Town Hall reception suite, which is one of 
\lfred Waterhouse’s more colourful and lively works. The local 
Press took considerable notice of the proceedings, even though 
they starred a brief and casual reference by Mr. W. H. Ansell 
to the atom bomb. The weather was fine and sunny—a note- 
worthy event in Manchester. ‘The plan itself, on view in the 
main floor of the Art Gallery, offered a fine field for architectural 
liscussion, partly because it is a sound, practical scheme and 
partly because it showed buildings in far more detail than is 
customary in most planning schemes. 

The showmanship of the plan deserves a special mention. 
own planning schemes can be very dull to the non-technical 
person. Here a serious attempt had been made to illustrate 
prosaic figures and facts by means of interesting and sometimes 
imusing diagrams. This resulted in the survey half of the plan 
»eing almost as much studied by the.general public as the positive 
»art—the plan itself. Carefully placed were photographs and 
some delightful black and white (how appropriate for Man- 
hester!) drawings showing parts of the city as they really are. 
[hese gave point to the figures of overcrowding, bad housing and 
ongested industry. 


The replanning proposals were illustrated by a series of birds- 
eye perspectives by Mr. J. D. M. Harvey, Mr. P. D. Hepworth, 
and Mr. C, A. Farey, as well as by several models among which 
two were outstanding, namely one of the City Centre and one 
of the Civic Centre of Wythenshawe. This skilful showmanship 
had resulted in the plan becoming a popular event. Up to the 
time of the conference no fewer than 150,000 of Manchester’s 
citizens had visited it. 


The Architect in Town Planning 

The first paper was by Mr. W. H. Ansell (Past President 
on ** The Architect’s Part in Town and Country Planning.” 
Mr. Ansell said that he would rather describe his subject as 
** The Place of Architecture in the Physical Planning of Town 
and Country.’’ We were more concerned with the reality than 
with the selection of the particular people to carry it out. People 
still believed that architecture largely consisted in adding 
expensive and unnecessary adornment to otherwise plain and 
respectable buildings, that it was more often found in old historical 
buildings than new (which might be true), that the larger the 
building, the more likely it was to be architectural, and that 
architecture was concerned with the visual appearance of the 
exterior of a building and with little else. It was not generally 
realised even now that the layout, the relationship of buildings 
to one another and to their surroundings, the design of the 
surroundings themselves, all contributed to the efficiency and 
esthetic satisfaction of the whole. 

Architecture might be defined as the designing and the pro- 
vision of an appropriate and seemly environment for every 
human activity, not by compressing these into pre-conceived 
compositions into which they fitted uncomfortably, but by the 
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visualisation and the creation of the right kind and size of space 
enclosure to fit the activity and allow it to function with efficiency. 
This was not planning merely, but three-dimensional design. 
There were four stages in the making of an architectural town 
plan. First, the programme must be made, determining the type 
of development aimed at for a great city, town or village. This 
was a matter in which the whole community should take a part 
and it should not be left to the executive planners alone. There 


must be a kind of preliminary flexible vision of the kind of com-, 


munity to be created. There should be no reluctance on the part 
of town planning committees to using suggestions by all manner 
of citizens, by civic societies and the like. 

The second stage was the survey. This should be far more than 
a record of roads and buildings. It should not only record 
things as they are, but investigate the causes of things. It should 
show not only size, height, condition, age and uses of all buildings, 
but also their esthetic values, both as individuals and as groups. 

With the programme written and the survey made, executive 
planning could begin. Few nowadays disputed the necessity of 
planning, if not for themselves, at any rate for other people. 
In our own lifetime we had seen the destruction of much natural 
beauty by ill-directed building; we had seen towns grow to 
unseemly limits so that workers had to waste years of their lives 
in travelling. Owing to the muddled character and wrong 
placing of industry, commerce and residence, we had had con- 
tinually to widen streets for traffic which cught not to be there. 
Finally we had even created the slum in which a decent healthy 
life for children was impossible, in which disease was too prevalent 
and the death rate too high. 

The fourth, and in some respects the most difficult stage, was 
the carrying of the scheme into effect—the arranging, in the case 
of an old town, which work should be done first so as to cause 
the least disturbance of the life of the place. Hitler had solved 
some of these problems for us, but the final achievement of any 
great scheme of town planning or re-planning must inevitably 
take years. Every improvement of an old town, every develop- 
ment of a new area, every piece of town or country planning 
should be made both an education and a stimulus to further 
effort. 

Mr. Ansell then discussed some of the faults in our present 
methods of planning roads and relating buildings to them. It 
was agreed that segregation of fast, through traffic was to-day 
essential, but the more reasonable siting of the industrial nuclei 
from which so much transport derived was a prior consideration. 
He saw no reason why the buildings at junctions and round- 
abouts should necessarily follow the building lines, which were 
in fact determined by the curves made by turning 
Every roundabout was an architectural opportunity and should 
be planned and designed as a whole. Its effect would be spoiled 
if every owner were allowed to please himself as to the height, 
material and design of his building. Regrettable though it 
might be, there must be such control in the interests of all. He 
visualised roundabouts as valuable focal points, as attractive, 
busy places where wheeled traffic could pass undisturbed, where 
pedestrians might walk in safety and where life might be enjoyed. 

The conception and carrying out of great town planning schemes 
could only be made possible by a city authority. There must be 
full control of land and of the design of buildings to go on it. 
The sites between the roads were more important than the roads 
themselves. The making and execution of such a plan called for 
the fullest co-operation between the architect, surveyor and 
engineer from the very beginning. Planning for transport, or 
for any other department of civic life, was not a matter to be dealt 
with in a sealed compartment. 
** Combined Operations,”’ it was this. 

As regards planning in industry, it could be said that no one 
could teach Lancashire anything about that. and indeed the 
pre-eminent place in industry and commerce of Lancashire was 
unassailable. Yet we might ask whether Lancashire was satisfied 
with her industrial layout and environment. It was a little dis- 
concerting to remember that most of the ugly things in this land, 
and Lancashire was no exception, had been produced by good, 
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sound, hard-headed business men. The more modern factor 
layouts and grouping of industrial buildings were the mo 
scathing commentary on the ugliness and wasteful planning of t! 
old. Port Sunlight was a proof that successful industry could | 
carried out in orderly, beautiful surroundings and _ healt! 
conditions. 

It might be said that this was all very well for soap an 
chocolates, but with coal and heavy industry there was boun 
to be smoke and grime. Science was proving that smoke wz 
energy wasted and that a great deal of grime was unnecessa1 
In the considered orderly efficiency and stark realism of wel 
planned industrial layout there might be beauty as well as utilit 

Finally, Mr. Ansell made a plea for the imaginative handlir 
of waterways. Manchester had canals, even a ship canal, whi 
were remarkable engineering achievements, but few of thes: 
were anything more than grimy waterways, lined by grimi 
buildings of cindery gloom. There were possibilities of interest 
in these liquid traffic ways that ought not to be overlooked, anil 
their efficient service to the community need not be impaired. 


Description of the Plan 

The City Surveyor and Engineer, Mr. R. Nicholas, gave some 
interesting particulars of the survey and plan. _He pointed out 
that most of Manchester had been built or re-built in the last 
half century; but because the process went on unplanned, the 
city was not a great improvement on the Manchester of 50 years 
ago. With or without a plan most of Manchester would again 
be gradually re-built in the course of the next half century.  [! 
at every stage this process of reconstruction was made to conform 
with a master pattern, the Manchester of the future would be a 
city transformed. If not, it would still be as ugly, dirty and con- 
gested as it was to-day. 

Fresh air and sunshine were essential to the building up of a 
sound physique, especially in the formative years of childhood. 
These elementary necessities were the birthright of every man. 
woman and child. It would be of little use to remedy short- 
comings in the home if conditions in the office, shops or factory 
were to remain unsatisfactory. In addition, there was need 
of more opportunities for recreation, for cultural pursuits, and 
for the enjoyment of civic amenities. Lastly, the strain of daily 
travelling to and fro must be eased. 

The proposals had been built on a firm foundation of factual 
knowledge. Any scheme for reconstruction of a built-up area 
must take account of the existing pattern of development. Since 
reconstruction was a gradual and systematic process, the existing 
pattern must have a substantial influence on the form of the plan. 
In addition to studies of present layout, traffic and communica- 
tions, existing buildings, economic and geographical factors, 
it was essential to have a full analysis of population and family 
units and to estimate their future trends. 

The population of Manchester had risen by over 30 per cent. 
in the first ten years of this century. The rise had continued 
in the next twenty years, but between 1931 and 1941 it had 
slumped below the 1911 figure. At present it was 704,550. 
In 1961 it would be 659,300, and in 1991, 483,350. Nevertheless, 
for various reasons the number of family units would continue 
to rise for some time. For example, whereas in 1944 it was 
192,938, in 1961 it would be 199,756. Naturally the composition 
of the family unit was also changing. The Corporation had laid 
down principles to govern the provision of accommodation. For 
instance, all families with children under 14 should have dwelling 
houses. Childless married couples in the lower age groups should 
be accommodated mainly in houses. Parents with children ovet 
14 should have houses, cottage flats or flats. Elderly couples 
without children would prefer flats or old people’s cottages. 
Widows, especially those with one or two young children, would 
generally like cottage flats. Single persons not in lodgings. 
widows with older children and other adult family units would 
predominantly want to live in flats or maisonnettes. 

The plan proposed that residential neighbourhoods should in 
general be developed to three main standards designated as 


** maximum,”’ “close,” and ** normal,’? The ‘*‘ maximum ’ 
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sta.idard would be applied to the re-development of the inner 
co gested residential areas, the ** close’ standard to the outer 
res:dential areas (to be undertaken at a later date), and the 
“; ormal”’ standard to new development. 

. very careful study of traffic growth had been made. It was 
est mated that traffic in this country would have increased by 
19,0 to a maximum of about double the 1938 figure of 3,100,000 
vel icles. The highway proposals in the plan consequently had 
becn prepared to accommodate double the 1938 traffic load. 
The usual by-passing of through traffic and a careful study of 
routing had been incorporated. 

.\n attempt had been made to calculate the space requirements 
of tne industrial structure of the city. A gross area of 2,200 acres 
hac: been zoned for industrial purposes, which represented about 
4.6 acres per thousand of the ultimate population. As regards 
open spaces, the standard provision of 7 acres of open space per 
thousand population had been adopted comprising 44 acres for 
organised games, 2 acres for ornamental parks and gardens and 
half an acre for children’s playparks. 

Net density of housing had been calculated by the need to 
secure adequate daylight conditions. It was recommended 
that a minimum distance of 70 ft. between parallel dwellings 
be adopted, thereby securing an adequate depth of front garden 
as part of the street picture and a back garden outdoor room of 
dimensions which could only be regarded as minimal. Taking 
into account the different sizes of house required to accommodate 
the range of family sizes, a theoretical net density of 17.67 houses 
and cottage flats per acre had been obtained. In the case of 
flats, natural lighting conditions necessitated their being placed 
not nearer than three times their height apart. This produced 
a theoretical net density of 30.77 flats per acre. In new develop- 
ment these densities were not considered desirable and for this 
a net house density of 12 to the acre and a flat density of 24 to 
the acre were proposed. 

Mr. Nicholas described the application of these densities to 
typical residential areas of ** maximum,” “ close ”’ and ‘* normal ”’ 
development. This led to a discussion of district densities. A 
theoretical district comprised five neighbourhoods or 50,000 
persons, a population able to support such amenities as a district 
hall, a main health centre, public baths, a main library, cinemas, 
large shops and public houses, residential hotels and police and 
fire stations. He then gave some particulars of the problem of 
re-development. About 48,000 houses in the city were more than 
75 vears old and some 83,000 more than 55 years old. Some 
121.000 houses out of a total of 201,000 in the city were crowded 
on the ground at densities in excess of 24 to the acre. No statistics 
however could convey the meanness and squalor of some of the 
worst districts, nor the dreary monotony of the typical bylaw 
street. As a first step, 68,000 houses unfit for human habitation 
had to be demolished and replaced. By the time that major 
operation was completed, a further 53,000 houses would be ripe 
for demolition. Even then, only houses built in densities higher 
than 24 to the acre would have been replaced. 

After describing the proposals for the ultimate development 
of Wythenshawe, in which it was proposed now to build the 
main civic centre, and to increase the total population to 80,000, 
Mr. Nicholas discussed the problems of the abolition of smoke, 
the development of the city centre and the main road plan. 
Finally he said that the benefits of good planning were not all 
measurable in terms of money, nor was it always apparent that 
they were due to good planning. They included better health, 
richer leisure and happier homes, as well as such savings in time, 
energy and materials as found reflection in balance sheets, public 
and private, national and local. The plan was technically 
feasible, but it remained for the Government to provide the 
necessary legislation to make it administratively possible. 

The Amenities of Living 

Mr. L. H. Keay (Vice-President), City Architect, Liverpool, 
said that it would have been difficult to have found a more 
appropriate subject for consideration at the present time than 
that of restoring the amenities of life. Yet with many people 
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the more pressing need was for shelter. For the second time 
within a quarter of a century housing had appeared as one of 
our most urgent problems. So great was the demand that there 
was a grave danger that all our energies might be directed to the 
mere provision of houses standardised in size and plan. We 
might well fail to realise, as happened after the last war, that the 
house to be a home was something much more than a mere 
shelter. The house was in fact but one unit in a complete 
development embracing all those buildings and amenities essential 
to the ‘‘ good life.” To the extent to which we paid heed to the 
injunction to build for ‘‘ those whose needs are greatest,” so 
should we fail to solve a problem which, though it affected the 
individual in particular, was in reality a problem of the com- 
munity as a whole. 

One of the recommendations of the Dudley Committee upon 
the Design of Dwellings was that a house for five people should 
have a floor area of not less than goo sq. ft. There was nothing 
in the Report which supported the inference that every house 
should be of this area. In fact it called particular attention to 
the need for the greatest variety in type and accommodation. 
To-day, specialists in new forms of construction seemed to con- 
fine attention to the three-bedroomed house of about goo sq. ft., 
whilst the official temporary bungalows had but two bedrooms. 
There was every reason to fear that the mistakes made after the 
last war would be repeated and that eventually we might produce 
the number of houses required, but in segregated groups lacking 
variety and all those amenities which are essential to communal 
planning. It was agreed that if future generations were to lead 
a full and healthy social life, we would have to re-establish 
community life where it had ceased to exist. 

Satisfactory communities had gradually come into being in 
the past through the enterprise of those able to provide for 
themselves. To-day, gradual growth had given place to rapid 
and complete development. There was a school of thought which 
considered it should be the function of local authorities to plan 
these complete developments rather than actually create them. 
Those conscious of the mistakes of the inter-war period realised 
that failure would again result from unco-ordinated development, 
especially if the responsibilities of local authorites and private 
enterprise were sharply divided. It was essential that means 
be found to secure complete collaboration between local 
authorities and private enterprise. 

Much was heard to-day of the need for community planning. 
He thought that neighbourhood units should be about 10,000 
persons. At normal density this would require about 300 acres 
and should be capable of supporting a secondary school and a 
number of amenity buildings within easy walking distance of 
any part. Four such units would constitute a township. 

If it was agreed that planning on a unit basis was desirable, 
it became necessary to lay down standards of land areas as well 
as of density. He did not propose to lay down any standards 
because there would be no serious divergence of opinion on them. 
Once standards of land area were agreed, however, it was possible 
to set out a proportional pattern for any development according 
to the standards, and within that development to assign the sites 
required for houses varying in size and accommodation and 
suited to the different income levels. Provided that the standards 
of land areas were correct and adhered to, there need be no 
deficiency in sites for schools, recreational purposes and amenity 
buildings. 

Practical difficulties stood in the way of the indiscriminate 
mixing of dwellings for the various income groups so that the 
larger units of 10,000 people might have to be sub-divided into 
smaller units, each having their separate groups of dwellings 
varying in size and accommodation, in design and site arrange- 
ment. The homes for older people should on no account be 
segregated in some quiet part of the development, but be within 
easy reach of shops and essential amenities. 

Each neighbourhood should, of course, have its focal point. 
Architecturally it was to be regretted that one church with its 
tapering spire no longer occupied the premier position in urban 
development. Whether the community centre would ever take 
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its place was doubtful, but if neighbourliness was to flourish a 
strenuous effort would have to be made to provide some common 
meeting ground. 

With thousands seeking shelter it would be unpopular to 
suggest that some of the labour and materials available should be 
diverted to the erection of buildings other than houses. Yet 
when the number of completed houses in a development reached 
200-250, a shop would be needed, and unless schools were 
available in the vicinity a new school would have to be built. 

Returning to the question of standards of land areas, Mr. Keay 
said that whether it was a question of an extension of an existing 
township or the building of an entirely new one, the application 
of such standards would automatically give the number of persons 
who could be housed on given densities and the areas available 
for amenities. Thus, an estate of about 300 acres could accommo- 
date 10,000 persons living at a gross density of 34 persons to the 
acre. Of the 300 acres, 165 would be used for houses, 60 for open 
spaces and 20 for schools. Sites for local industries up to a total 
of 20 acres could be provided, and in the centre of the develop- 
ment 10 acres would house the communal buildings. The 
balance would be needed for main roads skirting the neighbour- 
hood unit. 

Turning to the design of residential areas, he thought there 
was much truth in the criticism that it was not primarily in the 
design of the houses themselves but in their relation to one 
another that the modern layout was so fatally wrong. He was 
thinking in particular of those endless repetitions of standardised 
semi-detached villas, each toeing the building line exactly. 
Partly responsible for poor layout was the desire of many to 
adhere rigidly to regulations governing densities and defined 
building lines. A twelfth of an acre might be a useful land unit 
for the average small householder, but there would be many 
who would be satisfied with less. Variety in size of plot and 
vertical building would increase the area of land available as 
open space. The laying out and maintenance of these lands as 
an estate feature would add to amenities. A gradual stepping 
up in density near the town centre not only provided some 
directional guidance as to its position, but also emphasised the 


importance of the centre and added some small measure of 
of 


excitement to life. He disliked the monotonous. surfeit 
spaciousness and uniformity of many modern residential layouts. 
The roads themselves required greater consideration than 
they had generally hitherto received. Nothing could be more 
depressing than the average bylaw street with trees at mathe- 
matically accurate distances. Attempts had been made to give 
some measure of relief by the introduction of grass verges, -but 
these were often replaced by tarmac on the grounds of saving 
upkeep. Was it too much to hope that rather than give up so 
attractive a feature, frontagers to streets with grass verges would 
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accept responsibility for their upkeep? As an alternative to 
usual rows of trees there was much to be said for the groupin of 
forest trees on appropriate spaces. Criticism was also « 
levelled at the provision of trees and grass because they \ cre 
sometimes wilfully damaged. He thought that this was larg: y a 
legacy from the bad old days and could be eliminatec by 
education. There was reason to believe that amenities pro 
for the pleasure of the whole community could be respecte. by 
all, the undisciplined and thoughtless being brought to re lise 
their responsibilities to the community. 


ne 


Turning to amenities within the dwelling, there was n.uch 
which could be done to save labour by the installation of moc «rn- 
ised equipment, but of foremost importance was the deman' for 
greater living space. In our efforts to economise, floor space 
should be the last to suffer. It was, in his view, better to | uild 
houses of ample area without certain desired articles of ec uip- 


ment (which could be added later) than to reduce floor space ‘o a 
standardised minimum. Certain new plumbing units origi: ally 


designed for pre-fabricated houses could be used in permanent 
dwellings. If these units showed great economy, their use might 
be worth considering. If, however, they standardised planing 
to the point of inefficiency we should hesitate to use them. 

In our present urgency it might be necessary to pre-fabr ate 
the entire house, but he saw as yet no evidence of greater economy. 


If the present cost of bricks could be reduced and the output of a 
bricklayer maintained at 600 a day, there was every reason to 
believe that the brick house would maintain its own despite the 
competition of the factory-made house. He was at heart a 


traditionalist, but even a traditionalist could advance, throwing 
overboard much that was considered essential in the past and 
taking on new ideas as they proved themselves. This was evolu- 


tion and might prove a wiser course than grabbing every new 


idea that lifted its head above water, some probably for the third 
time. Long service as a public official might result in over- 
cautiousness, but officials such as himself had to live with thei 


failures and mistakes. They had to maintain the buildings they 


. erected and there were some to-day who had to tend the grave- 


yards of untried theories. 

Were any of us really satisfied with the England we had seen 
grow up in the last 25 years and to which some of us had con- 
tributed? Did we not often visualise how much more artstic 
and convenient homes and their surroundings could be? We 
could either go forward enhancing our traditions in domestic 
architecture, or, by destroying individualism for the sake of speed 
and economy, await the judgment of those who, forgetting the 
conditions under which we have had to work, would assess our 
efforts by the manner in which they had added to the beauty ot 
our land and had stood the test of time. 
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HOUSING IN THE WEST INDIES 


A Note on the Bulletin ‘‘ Housing in the West Indies ”’* recently published 


by the Comptroller for Development and Welfare in the West Indies 


ANTHONY M. CHITTY [F] 


(lately Technical Officer to Sir George Burt’s Inter-departmental Committee on House Construction) 


Much has been expected of the team appointed to work 


upon the problem of housing in the West Indies ; the report 
now published fully justifies these expectations. This note is 
written in the hope of contributing something more towards 
the solution of the problem in the West Indies, but the points 
made apply also, in varying degrees, to other British depend- 
encies. 


2. It is a commonplace that the scientific approach to building 
is at last becoming a reality as well as a necessity. Once the 


scientific method is introduced, the tempo of development is 
greatly increased and affects not merely the materials of housing, 
but also the structure, the house plan, and presently the careful 
analysis of occupiers’ needs and habits. This development is 
later felt in bye-laws and technical legislation, in heightened 
living standards, higher production and eventually in the whole 
economy of the community. This increase in tempo necessitates 
the close and swift liaison between technicians, that there may 


be a continuous exchange of ideas and information, much of 
which is impossible to convey fully by journal or correspondence. 
It is with the need for this liaison that this note is concerned. 

The Report and Bulletins of the Jamaica Government 


Information Bureau for the Building Industry make clear the 
severance of the West Indian traditional building technique. 
Nothing has been put in its place. The import of modern 
materials from abroad has put a steadily increasing money burden 


on the islands ; at the same time, nothing has been done to see 
that these materials were used in a way proper to the climate 
and conditions, with the result that building is expensive, un- 
suitable and short-lived. Yet it is clear that the islands have 
many and suitable materials for cheap building, some as yet 
unexploited, from which a true, sound and enduring building 
lion could be evolved. 


4. Bulletin No. 14 is concerned with all the important aspects 
lanning and housing and the recommendations made are of 

value. It is important, however, at this particular moment, 
when there is much talk of new techniques such as pre-fabrication, 
crimental building and costing, new material, etc., to ensure 
that this breach of local tradition does not continue. The 
xt of new ideas must be perfectly atuned to local conditions, 
to be economic) must use to the full every indigenous material 
product. 


5. It is difficult to see the war-time development of building 
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_* Housing in the West Indies, Development and Welfare in the 
Nest Indies Bulletin No. 13. 8vo, 54 pp. plus 4 folded plates, Bar- 
vados 1945. 30cents. A full review was published in the Architects’ 
fournal, 1945 May 17, pp. 371-2 





technique as yet in clear perspective ; but the changes of method 
in building are no less important than the changes of heart and 
approach both public and official. The emphasis on centralised 
organisation, mass production under factory conditions, scientific 
use of materials .and structures is plain to see. Less obvious, but 
just as real, is the vast impact that munition-making skills and 
methods will have upon building. The building terms “ skilled ” 
and ‘“ unskilled’ labour are without meaning. Many workers 
previously classed as ‘‘ unskilled’ have, in war-time, acquired 
new and contemporary skills in the factory. ‘These men will not 
nor_ should they) return to navvying, but will carry their skills 
back into building and its ancillary trades. 

6. The quantity of experimenial work done in the building 
field at home and in the U.S.A. during the last six years is great ; 
Northolt, Sighthill, and the Tate Gallery sites only give shadowy 
official recognition to the body of experience. But the reposi- 
tories of this knowledge, such as the Burt Committee and the 
Building Research Station, have much to contribute at this 
moment to the West Indian building problem. Moreover, the 
mass of this information and the balanced conviction that is 
growing out of it, is not to be found in technical journals and 
trade literature. It can only be conveyed at first hand. 

7. The recommendation of this note is that there is an urgent 
need to set up a close and continuing interchange of technical 
ideas in the building field between the home country and the 
West Indies ; that a plan for this should be made now and put 
into operation. ‘The stages of this plan might include :— 


(a) 


A mission of 2, having great knowledge of English developments, 
to go to the West Indies to discuss the Commission’s technical 
building problems, in order to enable those on the spot to 
implement the suggestions made in Bulletin 13, applying new 
war-time technique in conjunction with local potentialities. 
(6) The report of this mission to include a planned scheme for a 
permanent exchange of personnel and information. This 
work could possibly be completed in three to four weeks. 

The exploration of local resources for building with the Com- 
mission’s officers in the light of English current practice and 
experiment. Further, the economic implication of developing 
such products and resources. For example, in the Bahamas, 
one quarter of the total imports is lumber and shingles ; cannot 
the local products of sponge and sisal be processed for manu- 
facture into building elements ? Bulletin No. 13 (pp. 17 and 37 
makes excellent suggestions for Credit Notes on a Pre-fabrication 
Centre ; such a Centre could handle products of this kind, and 
should be combined with a labour training scheme for their 
proper use. In this way, local problems could be eased, labour 
trained, and at the same time imports reduced. In Barbados, 
the waste products of sugar and the uses of the leaves of sugar 
cane should be investigated, and in Jamaica these as well as 
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the use of coconut fibre, guinea grass and cotton products. 
The cotton industry in Great Britain has, during this war, 
developed some important products which may well have a 
bearing on house construction. Methods of pre-fabricating 
reeds and thatch into large panels have recently been tried, 
which may have important application in the islands. 
d) The development of materials, elements and constructional 
types capable of erection by the house occupier himself and his 
family, supervision and some help being given by Government 
Centres. Swedish methods will be a notable guide to the 
organisation of such a scheme. 
Suggestions for the establishment of plant on the islands to 
make particular products of obvious building use, e.g., pulp 
boards, synthetic glues and building board cores, plywood, 
split cedar shingles, thatch boards. 

8. It may well be that the time is ripe for a similar investigation 
of the position in all British dependencies and colonies. Without 
disrespect, it may be said that the chief defect of government- 
sponsored building research has been the failure to bridge this 
gap between building science and its application in the field 
under particular circumstances. It is important that this 
difficulty, now felt and being remedied at home, should be over- 
come also abroad where the needs of improved technique are 
even greater and the limitations more severe. 

g. The Colonial Office grows increasingly aware of the pressing 
need to deal with the major problems of town planning, housing 
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and physical and social development in the Colonies, and of « ur 
direct and heavy imperial responsibilities in this respect. Thi is 
evident in the appointments made recently and those now 
pending. The proper concomitant of these appointments is an 
enlightened, active and well-informed correlation bureau in 
Whitehall. The planning problems of each Colony may \. :ry 
greatly but there are factors common to the lot and it is esser ial 
to form a standard methodology for their solution. 


10. The final recommendation of this note, therefore, is that a 


Planning and Housing Bureau be set up at once at the Colonial 
Office to collect, correlate and disseminate technical information 
on the problems and their solution ; to implement the recom- 


mendations of the mission on exchange of personnel and id«as, 
and to achieve a really close liaison between technicians and 
administrators at home and in the Colonies. Without sucli a 
condition of working, it will be impossible to get the best men 
for the vacancies lately advertised. 

11. There is in British history no more shining example of a 
moral obligation fulfilled, though at immense material loss, than 
the economic ruin a century ago of West Indian economy by the 
extinction of slavery ; the reduction of the richest of imperial 
prizes to the status of a poor and distant dependency. Can we 
not follow this bright example by a more positive, energetic and 
scientific fulfilment of imperial duty ? 


NOTES ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF ARCHITECTURAL ACOUSTICS, 
PARTICULARLY IN ENGLAND 
By E. G. RICHARDSON, B.A., Ph.D., D.Sc. 


Lecturer on Physics, King’s College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


The earliest extant references to the science of acoustics in 
relation to buildings date from the time when large auditoria 
became common in Europe in the form of the open-air classical 
theatre. Vitruvius in his treatise ‘* De Architectura’”’ of circa 
50 B.c. gives the earliest clear statement of the requirements for 
good listening to the drama : ** We must take care that a position 
[for the actor] is taken where the voice falls gently and is not 
reflected so as to cause confusion on the ear. At some spots 
the sound once uttered and lifted up strikes against solid bodies 
and checks in its return the rise of the succeeding sound; at 
others the voice spreading uniformly is reflected back to the 
centre where it dies away blending the word endings into sounds 
of indistinct meaning ; yet others where the voice is so reflected 
as to produce an echo; finally, those in which the voice is 
strengthened and reaches the ear in words that are clear and 
distinct.” 


That all was not well with the open-air theatre is shown by 
the suggestion of Vitruvius to set ‘‘ acoustic vases ’’ of bronze in 
the front row of seats, containing cavities of air which should 
by their resonance amplify the sound. Thinking perhaps of the 
gourds which were attached under the sounding woods of an 
early type of musical instrument (now known to us under the 
name of xylophone) he suggests that the size of the vases should be 
such that the set form a harmonic series based on a fundamental 
tone to which presumably the actor was to intone his lines. As 
far as the writer knows no bronze acoustic vases have been found 
and some archeologists doubt whether this precursor of the 
modern ‘‘ public address system ’’ was ever put into practice. 
On the other hand, possible resonance cavities in the form of 
cells communicating with the atmosphere have been found let 
into the structure of one of the front tiers of seats. These were 
assumed by a later generation to be ovens and used as such by 
peasants. Another device sometimes used to amplify and direct 
the voice was the mask having a trumpet-shaped mouthpiece 
which the actor sometimes wore. 

All this points to the main defect of the open-air theatre, i.e., 
the absence of large unbroken surfaces to reinforce the voice ; at 


the same time, echoes and excessive reverberation are less likely 
to cause trouble. 

In England, after the departure of the Romans, the dramatic 
performance languished. The Church became the 
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rj.ctoric and the buildings were roofed. In large churches the 
necessity of some reinforcement of the priest’s voice was still 
coind and usually met by the latter intoning at the pitch of 
ne marked resonance of the air masses found in alcoves or 
.all side chapels. The tradition of the acoustic vase still per- 
ed, however, if the cells sometimes let into the chancel walls 
ai: rightly to be set down to this purpose. Just as with the 
Roman examples, the original object of these was forgotten and 
many were bricked up, to be rediscovered in later alterations. 

Perhaps the principal reason why we have heard of the sound 
inculation problem only in recent times was that the common 
building materials for many centuries in this country were such 
as to obviate the transmission of either air-borne or impact 
noise. The thatched roof and the ‘‘ wattle and daub” wall 
were as good as anything that we use to-day, although, of course, 
their employment in those times as acoustic materials was quite 
fortuitous. The mixture of clay, horse-hair and dung, often 
ppled by a. rough tool over the framework, of which so many 
cottages were made—and still survive—is, in fact, a good example 
of the “‘ discontinuous structure ’’ which is the ideal insulator. 
he writer had this brought home to him in an amusing way a 
few years ago when a United States firm, apparently involved 
in litigation with a patentee over the question of stippling together 
similar materialsk—minus the dung—to form an acoustic plaster, 
broadcast an appeal for citations of an earlier use of the same 
process. The writer was able to refer to surviving examples 
of this technique in Essex and was amazed to receive, a few 
months later, cordial thanks—and an honorarium—from the 
firm for his assistance ! 

It is well known that dramatic art in this country progressed 
from the miracle plays performed in and under the rood-loft 
of churches into performances of plays in theatres developed 
from the Roman pattern, or from the prevailing pattern of 
the courtyard of a large inn, or, possibly, with an eye to both. 
The stage was surrounded by three galleries of wood, the upper 
one being thatched. The audience occupied these except for the 
portion behind the stage, which was given over to “‘ tiring rooms ”’ 
and the *‘ lordes’ room,”’ or box. Except for a thatched pent-house 
roof over the stage, the amphitheatre was open to the sky ; at 
the bottom of the pit were to be found the ‘“‘ groundlings.”’ 
Fig. 1 is reproduced from a famous drawing of De Witt, a Dutch 
traveller who visited the Swan Theatre about 1600. He estimated 
its capacity as 3,000, but this seems to be an exaggeration to judge 
from contemporary drawings of the exterior of such buildings. 
At any rate, owing to the smaller superficial area occupied by 
the auditorium and to some resonance afforded by the wooden 
structure, no difficulty was experienced in “‘ carrying ”’ the voice 
to the most distant auditor, while the absence of a roof and 
the ‘‘ broken ”’ nature of the structures surrounding the stage on 
all sides made the acoustics of the Elizabethan theatre on the 
whole good. 

‘Lest it be thought that discussions of the acoustical pro- 
perties of the early theatre are purely theoretical, let it be 
pointed out that some classical theatres exist in a sufficient 
stage of preservation for experiments to be made in them ; 
that there also exist modern full-size reproductions of the Greek 
theatre, while for the Elizabethan theatre a reproduction com- 
plete with ‘‘ gallants and groundlings ’? was made at one of the 
London exhibitions some years ago at which Shakespearian 
plays were produced, the modern audience occupying the 
galleries.) 

[In 1673, Athanasius Kircher published the first work to deal 
entirely with the subject of acoustics of buildings, under the 
title of ‘* Phonurgia Nova,”’ although it was actually a re-issue of 
an encyclopedic treatise on sound issued 23 years earlier. He 
elaborated the principles under which sound is reflected and 
concentrated in auditoria. Fig. 2, taken from his work, shows 
how he explained by the method of tracing rays how a listener 
at one focus beneath an ellipsoidal vault can speak by a whisper 
to a listener located at the other focus. This also gave him the 
idea for a speaking trumpet, replacing the elliptical section by a 
parabola. 
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At this point a reference to the Whispering Gallery of St. 


Paul’s Cathedral, London, may be made. Although the effect 
was probably not an intentional one on Wren’s part, quite a 
number of ad hoc whispering galleries have been since con- 
structed on this pattern. The feature which causes the phen- 
omenon is the smooth circular wall about 20 ft. high which runs 
round the base of the dome. The whisper is not conveyed quite 
on the principle of Kircher’s drawing, as scientists once thought, 
but by successive reflections of sound rays striking the wall at a 
glancing angle, just as light may be successively reflected and 
led round the inside a cup of water when it strikes the solid 
surface just above the water level. 

In the early years of the last century, probably as the imita- 
tions of earlier architectural styles became common on a rather 
lavish scale, much thought was devoted to the question of correct 
design for good acoustics. Although a quantitative study of 
the problems was not attempted, a good deal of useful information 
was accumulated on a trial and error basis. Thus H. Matthews 
published in 1826 in London a book with the long title ‘‘ Observa- 
tions on Sound: showing the causes of its indistinctness in 
Churches, Chapels, Halls of Justice, etc., with a system for their 
construction.”’ Although the “‘ system ”’ was not good practice, 
he has a very descriptive passage of the faults from which many 
contemporary buildings suffered: ‘‘ That part of the sound 
which proceeded in a direct line would arrive first and that 
reflected from an oblique wall, having to perform a longer 
journey, would arrive later. . . . The nearest part of the ceiling 
begins, then the more distant parts claim to be heard ; the walls 
next proceed. Nor is this all; for the noise that each of these 
in all their parts has made, is again and again repeated from the 
opposite sides ; so that at the time the real voice is sounding 
the letters at the end of the word, some of these echoes are 
sounding those of the beginning and middle. . . . Not more 
than one part out of twenty proceeds in a direct line to the ears 
of the audience. In the open air, the nineteen parts are lost, 
but in our present churches, etc., they are the enemies of the one 
good part.” 

Dr. D. B. Reid, in a communication to the British Association 
in 1835, maintained ‘‘ from experiments made in the open air 
in Edinburgh, and from a comparison of his classroom with many 
other buildings, that any difficulty in communication in large 
rooms arises generally from interruption of sound produced by 
prolonged reverberation.”” He recorded times of reverberation 
in hard-lined rooms up to seven seconds. ‘“‘ If walls be made 
rough and irregular so as to lose resilient power and are hung with 
drapery, reverberation ceases. In the most perfect form of 
building for the communication of sound, any reflected sound 
must be prevented from continuing so as to interrupt any new 
tone by being thrown upon a non-reflecting floor. So long as 
the reflected sound comes up in time to strengthen the primary 
impulse before any new sound is heard, it is to be taken ad- 
vantage of ; beyond that it is injurious.”” He advocates low walls, 
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a pitched roof of high reflecting power and a floor matted and 
absorbent. 

The American scientist, Joseph Henry, wrote in 1856 a report 
**On Acoustics applied to Public Buildings ’’ in which the con- 
ditions for good hearing are stated more explicitly. He says 
‘* reflected sound may tend to strengthen the impression or to 
confuse it, according as the difference of time between the two 
impressions [i.e., of the direct and the reflected wave] is less or 
greater than the limit of perceptibility. . . . The tendency to 
confusion in distinct impression will depend on several con- 
ditions : first, on the size of the apartment ; secondly, on the 
strength of the sound ; thirdly, on the position of the reflecting 
surfaces ; and fourthly, on the nature of the material of the 
reflecting surfaces.”” These principles were applied by Henry 
to the design of the lecture room for the Smithsonian Institution 
in Washington. 

Later in the nineteenth century, experiments were made by 
Stoney and others with what are now known as “ cavity ab- 
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sorbents,” sheets of paper or of canvas mounted at a s* xort 
distance from the walls of a room to reduce echo and rever! «ra- 
tion ; but because of their impermanent nature they did not ay) deal 
to architects. 

At the end of the last century, then, the general princ ples 
for tackling the design of large auditoria were establi: hed, 
although often ignored, so that acoustical monstrosities lik: the 
Albert Hall could still be perpetrated while churches with iigh 
vaults and long lengths of wire* stretched across were monur: ents 
to bad acoustic design, corrected by pseudo-science. 

It was left to Professor W. C. Sabine to make quantit..tive 
experiments in which one factor was varied at a time ar | to 
link up his results with a theory acceptable to science. But 
his story is recent history ! 





*The origin of this alleged palliative is as obscure as the ph: sical 
principles on which it was supposed to operate. Rarely seen iow, 
thirty years ago it was one of the first remedies put forward to arc 
and consultants by their clients. 
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PRACTICE NOTES 


EDITED BY CHARLES WOODWARD [A.] 


Powers of the Minister of Works 

By an Order in Council all powers held by the Commissioners of 
Works have been transferred to the Minister of Works. The Order 
came into effect on 15 August 1945 and is without prejudice to anything 
done by the Commissioners before that date. (S.R. & O. 1945 No. 
ggt. Works, Minister of. 

By an Order in Council all powers held by the Commissioners of 
Public Works in Ireland have been transferred to the Minister of 
Works. The Order came into effect on 15 August 1945. (S.R. & O. 
1945 No. 992. Works, Minister of. 


WAR DAMAGE 
War Damage. Value Payments 

In a recent statement to the Press the Chairman of the War Damage 
Commission said that claimants appear reluctant to complete and 
return Form Val. 5 to the Commission. 

This Form is the Commission’s provisional valuation of a value 
payment with which the claimant can either agree or disagree. If he 
disagrees he may submit his valuation to the Commission and discuss 
it with the District Valuer and endeavour to reach agreement. If no 
agreement can be reached the Commission will in due course issue 
their final determination of the value payment. The claimant has then 
60 days from the date of that determination within which to lodge an 
appeal which will come before one of the panel of referees appointed 
under Part 1 of the Finance (1909-1910) Act 1g1o0. 

If in the future the power under section 11 of the War Damage 
Act to increase value payments is exercised, the increase will be retro- 
spective as was stated by the Lord Chancellor in the House of Lords 
on 17 January last. 


War-Damage Commission 

The War Damage Commission have issued Additional Practice 
Notes with reference to cost of works payments. These Notes form a 
useful guide to architects in dealing with such cases, and they have 
no reference to value payment cases. 

The Notes are the Commission’s interpretation of section 8 of the 
War Damage Act. This section refers to “‘ making good,” “ per- 
missible amount,” “ alterations and additions *’ and “ proper cost.” 

The Commission interpret “ making good” in a wide sense and 
alterations and additions which come within the “ permissible amount ” 
may be made providing the property can be fairly said to be the same 
as before the damage. Both the use and the structure will be con- 
sidered in deciding this point, and whether proposed changes in the 
structure and use are such as to produce an entirely different property. 
Paragraph 4 of the Notes deals in detail with “‘ making good.” 

“Making good” with different materials may give rise to differ- 
ences of opinion, that is whether the property is as good as it was 
before the damage. If it is as good then it will be considered that 
the premises have been “‘ made good” and no further claim will be 
entertained. Paragraph 5 of the Notes give examples of “ making 
good ” with different materials. 

** Permissible amount ”’ is the maximum sum which the Commission 





can pay and is the sum required to reinstate the premises in the form 
they existed immediately before the damage. If this sum is increased 
by compliance with Building Acts or bye-laws, by alterations and 
additions or by the use of materials more expensive than the original 
materials, then the claimant will have to pay the excess himself. In 
order that the “‘ permissible amount’? may be determined it would 
perhaps be necessary to await the time when it is known that a licence 
for the work will be issued and a contract can be entered into. The 
Commission do not encourage consultation as to the “ permissible 
amount ”’ where the issue of a licence in the near future is not antici- 
pated, and, indeed, any agreement as to that amount would be better 
arrived at when it is known that the work can be started. Otherwise 
an adjustment would have to be made if there was any variation in the 
price of labour or materials between the date of agreement o! the 
** permissible amount ”’ and the date of the execution of the work. 
[he Commission may, however, be consulted at any time as to the 
extent of alterations and additions appropriate to a cost of works 
payment. In this case the proposals should be clearly stated when 
applying to the Commission for agreement. 

** Proper cost”? means the reasonable cost having regard to the 
current price of materials and rates of remuneration for services and 
to all relevant circumstances. This cost must not include the re- 
instatement of valueless parts, that is parts that could be omitted 
without detracting from the value of a property or parts which if 
omitted would increase the value. 

The Notes may be obtained at H.M. Stationery Office, price 2d. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1944 

The Minister of Town and Country Planning has now made Regula- 
tions under paragraph 6 of the Second Schedule to the Act in respect 
of the compulsory purchase of land. The Regulations came into force 
on 18 August 1945 and authorise a local planning authority to take 
contemporaneous proceedings in the making of a compulsory purchase 
order pending the making of a Declaratory Order by the Minister. 
S.R. & O. 1945 No. 1035, T. & C.P. England and Wales. Com- 
pulsory purchase. ) 

The Minister has also made Regulations under Section 63 of the Act 
relating to Particulars and Forms of Orders and Notices. The Regula- 
tions came into force on 18 August 1945. (S.R. & O. 1945 No. 1036. 
lr. & C.P. England and Wales.) 

Town and Country Planning, Scotland 

The Department of Health for Scotland has issued an explanat 
memorandum of the Town and Country Planning (Scotland) Act 1945. 
It is obtainable at H.M. Stationery Office, price 6d. 


rv 


BUILDING REGULATION 
Building Licences 
[he present regulations concerning Building Licences ar 


follows :— 
1. Between 1 August last and 31 January next work costing up t 
£10 may be 


undertaken without a licence. In addition £2 ma 
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be spent in each of the six months, but this sum is not cumulative 

Work of an emergency character may be undertaken without 

waiting for the issue of a licence. The £10 and £2 allowances 

apply to separate dwellings, i.e., to each flat or tenement. In 
reckoning this amount of work that may be undertaken without 

a licence no account is taken of work carried out prior to 

1 August 1945. 

Licences for work costing up to £100 are issued by the local 

authority for any class of property. Licences for amounts above 

£100 for premises other than houses are issued by the Ministry 
of Works Regional Licensing Officers. 

Local authorities may now issue licences in excess of £100 for 

the following class of work up to 31 December next :— ; 

a) The erection of a new house with a maximum selling price or 
maximum rent exclusive of rates to be specified by the local 
authority, subject to town planning requirements. 

b) The rebuilding of a cost of works house not exceeding £100 
r.v. in London and £75 r.v. elsewhere, subject to town 
planning requirements. 

c) The completion of a partly built house or the adaptation or 
repair of existing premises so as to provide additional housing 


accommodation. 


Hospital 


Renaissance De L’Architecture Médicale, by Jean Walter. 4to. 
209 pp. + plans. Masson and Massin. Paris 1945. 
REVIEWED By L. G. Pearson [F.] 

Chis book is a very important contribution to the science of hospital 
planning. It is beautifully printed and full of interesting plans, 
diagrams and photographs. 

[he author explains in his introduction that he wrote the book 
while in prison during the German occupation. He also explains 
that he discovered how badly planned most hospitals are when a 
patient recovering from wounds in the 1914-1918 war. Since then 
he has devoted his life to the study of hospital building and is respon- 
sible for some of the most important projects, the Beaujon Hospital 
at Clichy and Medical Centres at Lille, Ankara and Istambul. 

Ps these he has been able to carry his theories into practice and has 

roved himself to be a first-class organiser as well as a planner. 

His belief in “‘ contentration ” as opposed to thé “ scattered ” type 
which characterised the pavilion era of hospital planning is strikingly 
illustrated in a diagram where an X-shaped plan of the author’s is 
superimposed on a plan of the Rudolph Virchow Hospital in Berlin, 
one of the least attractive of the pavilion type. 

Che author is especially eloquent on the theme of the “ horizontal ” 
type of plan and describes the interminable corridors, the multiplica- 
tion of rooms and the waste of energy entailed both for the staff and 
the engineering services. 

On the other hand, he also condemns the skyscraper type, and 
states his belief that the number of storeys should vary from four to 
eight to get the maximum benefit from the frame, lifts, etc. 

Chis is a conclusion which agrees with expert opinion in this country. 

He has also taken the trouble to analyse the proportion of bed 
space to total floor space in a number of European hospitals, where 
he found that 8 per cent. only serves for bed space and g2 per cent. 
for walls, corridors and subsidiary rooms. 


Some Recent Books on 


City Development: Studies in Disintegration and Renewal, 
by Lewis Mumford. 8vo. 248 pp. Harcourt Brace. New 
York. $2.00. 

[his small book of collected essays is an excellent synopsis of Mum- 
ford’s thought and shows well the strength and weakness of his influence 
on contemporary planning ideology. For the experienced Mumford 
reader the going is easy ; most of what is said here gains in intensity 
and coherence against the background of Mumford’s larger works, 
but, also, the essays are admirable introductions to the thought of a 
writer second to none in his power to influence and who is now at that 
direst danger point of fame of being quoted and approved and attacked 
by people who have never really studied his works. 

{n some of his larger books, notably in the earlier chapters of The 
Culture cf Cities, Mumford’s style has tended to be elaborate and diffuse, 
one has to cut one’s way through to the core of reason, but in all these 
essays the style is vivid and vigorous. Mumford can be quiet and 
didactic, high-pitched but not shrill, he can boom in a way that can 
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(¢) 
(e) 


Rebuilding of cost of works houses and the repair of war damage 
exceeding £250 should be the subject of agreement by the War Damage 
Commission of the specification and price. It is suggested that the 
rebuilding of cost of works houses should, where it can be arranged, 
be grouped so that one builder can rebuild under one architect. 


The repair of war damaged houses to make them habitable so 
as to provide additional housing accommodation. 


Work on houses required by statutory notices. 


Tendering Without Quantities. 


The London Master Builders’ Association has by resolution amended 
the regulation regarding the provision of quantities for tendering 
as follows : 


‘© Members shall not tender in competition for contracts exceeding 
£1,500 in total value without bills of quantities being supplied. In the 
case of contracts for the repetitive construction of small dwelling houses 
the bills of quantities shall be prepared in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the code for the measurement of building work in small dwelling 
houses. This undertaking shall not apply to contracts for repairs or 
contracts for painting or decorating only.” 


NOTES 


Planning 


A further table gives the relation of total cubical contents to number 
of beds, with results as follows :— 

Metres per bed 
New York Hospital .. approx. 500 cub. 
Beaujon Hospital 250 
Istambul Hospital 100 

He concludes that there has beer n unnecessary ‘extravagances during 
recent years and, with true French logic, advocates economy of means 
in relation to results. This is refreshing in these days of growing 
elaboration. 

Chapter 3 is devoted to a Programme d’une Organisation Médicale, 
where he sets out a scheme of Medical Service for a whole district 
with a (1) Centre Médicale, (2) Cliniques Satellites, (3) Consultation de 
Secteur. 

This scheme, which he has worked out with the collaboration of 
specialists, is illustrated by maps, and the functions of the three types 
of buildings are described in detail. : 

His latest plans show his belief in a radiating type of plan, with 
lifts and services shared in common as the hub with the wards forming 
the spokes of the wheel. 

The defect of this type of plan is that it does not lend itself to additions 
and extensions, as can be seen at the University College Hospital in 
Gower Street. 

Some of the most interesting chapters (with illustrations) deal with 
special departments, such as consultation and radiotherapy sections. 

The waiting out-patient is accommodated at circular tables with 
comfortable seats, a great improvement on the hard benches to which 
they have been condemned in the past. Altogether the book is a most 
forceful effort in the direction of clear thinking on a most fascinating 
subject. 

Monsieur Walter has a great belief in the hospital specialist, as he 
does not consider that the average architect is qualified to solve the 
problems prescribed in planning an up-to-date hospital. 


Housing and Planning 


be considered avuncular or prophetic to taste and in neither role be 
boring. He has a capacity for giving in a phrase a concept which 
illuminates a whole train of thought, such as his remark that adventure 
no longer lies in extensive exploration but in intensive cultivation. 
It has doubtless been said before but not better. 

The first essay, The City, was written over twenty years ago, the 
last, a critical review of the County of London Plan, in 1944. The City 
and the Metropolitan Milieu, the second essay, are bc sth sharply critical 
pictures of the American city, the first a general view of all American 
cities, the second of New York. Mumford describes Metropolitan 
Milieu as a “ subjective interpretation ” and its value is fairly on that 
score: it interprets New York and enables us to interpret Mumford, 
his independence and vision, his affection and power to balance 
human and material values. Such a lively, sympathetic and intelligent 
summary has never yet been made of London life and the London 
environment. The book’s essential interest for us is in observing the 
transference of this New York lesson to the London problem in the last 
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essay, which is a sharply critical estimate of the Forshaw-Abercrombie 


plan. Amid so much praise it is quite refreshing to read an adverse 
opinion. This essay, which was first printed in the Architectural Review, 
attacks the plan largely because it does not propose further reduction in 
the size of London—* the greater the proportion of a country’s popu- 
lation that is retained in big cities, the surer becomes its biological 
doom.” The chapter following this remark is ‘‘ The importance of 
being born.” The re-creation of family life is the central duty of a 
physical planner; this cannot be achieved in big cities which are the 
antithesis of the generative countryside. The city must share the 
natural lustiness of the country, and the village, as Sharp has observed 
of the pre-industrial village, must share the urbanity of the town. 
Mumford criticises the Plan because it offers no encouragement for 
regeneration in either a physical or spiritual sense, it is still the mega- 
lopolis which it was before the plan was drawn. A very good comparison 
is made’of the density and character of Holland and London—Holland 
and England and Wales each have a density of about 670 per square 
mile ; Greater London has roughly the same population as the whole 
of Holland, but in Holland there is an almost even balance between 
urban and rural population. This gives a picture of Mumford’s ideal, 
but much as it may excite sympathy it may yet be unrealistic as a basis 
for criticism of the London plan. 

The Doomed Necropolis could be a sub-title of this book, but despite 
this Mumford’s general picture somehow avoids being as depressing 
as almost all his separate conclusions. 

Municipal and Private Enterprise Housing, by R. L. 
; Building and Society series). 8vo. go pp. 
operative Permanent Building Society. 


Reiss (in 
Dent, for the Co- 
1945- 38. 6d. 

This is one of the first books in a new popular educational series 
issued, under Dr. Fairchild’s editorship, by the Co-operative Per- 
manent Building Society. Mr. Reiss discusses the housing problem 
widely round the framework of eight questions: 1. What number of 
houses will be needed ? 2. What agencies should be used to provide 
them ? 3. How far does existing legislation suffice ? 4. What financial 
arrangements are needed to secure the houses at prices within the 
means of the people who need them? 5. What should be done to 
ensure that rate and tax burdens are kept low without detriment to 
house standards ? 6. How can labour supply be obtained ? 7. What 
should the structural and plan standards be ? 8. What emergency 
programmes are necessary ? 

The general theme is that it has progressively been found necessary 
to make housing less a business and more a public service or, in so far 
as it has remained a field for private enterprise, more subject to controls. 
In building up this case a valuable statistical summary is given of housing 
between the wars and an analysis of economic factors, subsidies and 
legislation, including mainly the Housing Act 1936 and the Rent 
Restrictions Acts. 

Mr. Reiss’s conclusions are that 8,000,000 houses will be required 
in the next 20 years, the vast majority on rental terms. Rents must be 
related to incomes and to achieve this there must be subsidies ; the 
subsidies can be kept low by planned and scientific reduction in con- 
struction costs and rates of interest and by eliminating the causes of 
poverty. The greater part of housing must be done by local authorities 
since private enterprise has shown itself incapable of housing the 
poorer sections of the community ; people should buy their houses if 
they wish but should not be forced to do so. Housing must be a part of 
town and country planning. Council house estates should be complete 
neighbourhood units and houses with gardens not less than go per cent. 
of the whole. Finally, there must be higher architectural standards. 


Rebuilding the Liberated Areas of the Soviet Union, by Prof. 
N. Voronin. 8vo. 80 pp. Hutchinson. 1945. 6s. 
REVIEWED By ARTHUR Linc [A.] 

This little book will give you a couple of hours invigorating reading. 
Professor Voronin has woven 2@ mass of factual information into a 
thrilling action story in which government organisation and the 
creative energy of the Russian people play the principal parts. On the 
one hand there is the State Committee on Architecture directing 
operations through the architects’ and builders’ organisations in the 
localities, assisted by the Academy of Architecture and the Union of 
Soviet Architects ; on the other hand there are the volunteer brigades 
of self-trained building workers repairing power stations, restoring 
schools, building their own homes and in a thousand and one other 
ways giving life and initiative to the organisation from above. 

The human yet scientific approach to architecture dominates and 
one of the guiding rules for architects is to maintain contact with the 
people. Professor Voronin describes the reconstruction plans for big 
cities like Stalingrad, Rostov, Kharkov and for little unknown villages as 
well, and how these plans have been influenced by the local people 
as a result of town meetings, discussion group and exhibitions. 
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Voronin is an historian and a specialist in ancient Russian ar. hi 
tecture and his comments on architectural style are therefore of par- 
ticular interest. There is, he says, considerable dissatisfaction at the 
present level of architecture and much fiery criticism and theore} cal 
discussion among architects. He is hopeful that a new spirit -yill 
emerge from this conflict of ideas which will enable architects to br: ige 
the gulf between technical and artistic forms and take them a yay 
from ,the stereotyped classic and eclectic compilations on nati: nal 
themes. By this he does not mean anything “‘ functional ” or rey lu- 
tionary—a repudiation of the classic—but rather the interpretatio:, of 
classic principles related to modern as well as traditional materials 
and methods. 

Owing to the shortage of materials and equipment, traditional 
methods are, in fact, being developed with as much ingenuity .nd 
rapidity as the latest schemes for prefabricated building. While factories 
are producing standardised houses on the conveyor belt system, ho: ses 
and factories are being built entirely of brick—with brick domes or 
with thin vaulted shell roofs, only a quarter of a brick thick ind 
spanning up to 20 metres. Utilisation of all resources, whether it be in 
methods, materials or labour, is in short the basis for the tremend us 
drive to create a new life and a new architecture for the people. 

In concluding Voronin warns the reader of one circumstance beyind 
his control—that by the time the book appears much that he has 
written will be out of date. Only a newspaper, he says, can keep pace 
with the rate of Soviet reconstruction. 


A Study of the Social Effects of Public Housing in Newark, 
New Jersey, by Dr. Jay Rumney and Sara Shurman. 4to. 
Housing Authority, Newark. 1944. 

The authors, who are Professor of Sociology in Newark University 
and the City Housing Authority’s Research Associate, suggest in their 
introduction that such studies as this are far more advanced in England 
than in the U.S.A. The method of study was by the isolation of groups 
in three housing projects and of controls in three undeveloped wards. 
To give precise meaning to “ social effects *’ certain criteria were selected 
by which the groups could be compared, the main ones being infant 
mortality, T.B., contagious diseases, fatal home accidents, fire rates, 
school records, academic achievement, personality traits and hea!th 
habits, birth rates and delinquency rates. A sample of 71 rehoused 
families were personally interviewed, in addition basic statistics were 
collected. The authors emphasise the difficulty of choosing reliable 
controls and of interpretation but suggest that their methods have 
enabled valid conclusions to be reached. 

The second part of the report consists of. reports on how rehoused 
families and those waiting to be rehoused live. Part 3 contains the direct 
comparison between rehoused and control groups and Part 5 the 
statistical analysis of the effects of rehousing in the various “ criteria.”’ 
In each case, almost without exception, it was demonstrated that 
rehousing had effected improvement, though not immediately. The 
study ends with a selected bibliography. 
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An Appraisal Method for Measuring the Quality of Housing : 
a yardstick for Health Officers, Housing Officials and Planners. 


American Public Health Association. Pt. I. Nature and Uses 
of the Method. 8vo. vi+72 pp. A.P.H.A. 1890, Broadway, 
New York. 1945. $1. 


The first of three booklets: those still to be issued being on the 
appraisal of dwelling conditions and the appraisal of neighbourhood 
environment. The method is designed to give valid measurement of 
housing quality and is applicable by ordinary local authority housing 
staffs to estimate and evaluate deficiencies in housing which adversely 
affect health, safety or essential livability and environment factors. 
The various factors are tabulated on carefully designed forms in such a 
way as to give a valid quantitative measurement. 

Detailed application in New Haven, Connecticut, is illustrated. 
The Committee on Hygiene of the A.P.H.A. includes F. J. Adams, 
H. S. Churchill, Miles Colean and R. L. Davison, men all well known 
to English planners and housing specialists. Their names give the 
system added authority. 


Design for Rural Cottages: Selected from the Competition promoted 
by the East Sussex branch of the Rural District Councils Associa- 
tion. Edited by John L. Denman [F.]. 8vo. 16 pp. + 24 pp. 
plates. 1945. Council Office, Crowborough, Sussex. 3s. 6d. 

The East Sussex Rural housing competition, organised for the Rural 
District Councils Association by the S.E. Society of Architects, had a 
good response from the members of the Society, to whom the com- 
petition was limited, and 112 designs were submitted. This booklet 
illustrates the winning designs and ten or twelve more—unfortunately 
most of the reproductions are from drawings intended for exhibition 
rather than half-tone blocks and are far from clear. Mr. Denman, 
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Mr. Cecil Burns and Miss Lomas, Chairman of the E. Sussex Women’s 
nstitute, were the assessors and each contributes an interesting com- 
nentary on the results, bringing into the foreground a number of 
mportant details of rural workers’ house needs. The results of a com- 
etition such as this are well publicised in the technical papers, but 
re scarcely noticed by laymen; the chief value of this booklet must be 
) carry the news of architects’ services to local councillors, women’s 
institute members and so on. 


fhe Future of Edinburgh. Report of the Advisory Committee on 
City Development 1943. 8vo. 46 pp. City and Royal Burgh of 
Edinburgh. 1943. 6d. 


Che Royal Mile, Edinburgh. 
MacRae). 8vo. 19 pp. 1945. 

The first of these reports is from a committee of three whose terms of 
eference were “ to report on the general considerations governing the 
levelopment and redevelopment of the city as the capital of Scotland 

nd in particular to survey the influences which have tended to the 
reation of the existing character. .. . 

The committee briefly review the history of the Edinburgh plan and 
ts housing, recommending that * the first requisite is . . . a detailed 
urvey ” leading to the choice of redevelopment areas and the formula- 
ion of a policy for the decentralisation of industry, involving also the 
‘ncouragement of approved industry in sites on the outskirts. The now 
amiliar neighbourhood. unit concept is applied to the city, but satellite 
ities are not recommended. 

‘Fransport facilities are considered and utilities generally. The Com- 
mittee give special attention to the manner in which the particular 
characters of the New and Old Towns should be preserved and main- 
tained alive. The Report ends with 19 specific recommendations for 
immediate action. 

The City Architect’s Report on the Royal Mile follows the Committee’s 
Report as a more detailed study, accompanied by plans indicating the 
buildings to be preserved and what can be removed. It is recommended 
that the Town Council should take definite action to preserve scheduled 
buildings. The report also deals with general development questions 
such as affect traffic and commerce. 


Report by the City Architect (F. J. 


Development of Barrow-in-Furness. Report by G. D. Hastwell, 
J.P., and Sir J. Walker Smith, M.P.  4to. 34 pp. 1945. Barrow- 
in-Furness Town Council. Is. 

The authors are the Mayor and the late M.P. The report, largely 
on economic issues, records *‘ some of the essential facts relating to the 
development . . . and based on these certain conclusions and has been 
prepared for the Barrow and District Development Committee.” The 
town is envisaged as the centre of a population to grow to 200,000 
within 50 years. The reporters view the economic future of Barrow 
optimistically but plead for various forms of Government assistance. 


Town and Country Planning for the Local Community : 
Study Outline for Discussion Group. By Gladys Keable, 
for the Town and Country Planning Association. 8vo. 39 pp. 
1944. Is. 6d. 

A detailed outline for a fairly advanced discussion group prepared 
for the T. & C.P.A. by Miss Gladys Keable. The start is from the 
individual home and leads progressively through wider aspects of 
planning to the town, the countryside and the region. Each chapter 
represents an evening’s discussion and is prefaced by a note on dis- 
cussion method and ended with a series of ‘‘ questions for next time ” 
and a bibliography chiefly of simple pamphlets but including, also, 
some books. A general book list is given at the end and also two pages 
of figures on density, population, etc., likely to be useful in discussion. 


Water, Drainage and the Community, by Rolt Hammond (in 
Building and Society series). 8vo. go pp. Dent, for the Co- 
operative Permanent Building Society. 1945. 3s. 6d ; 

A popular view of the importance of water supply in the main- 

tenance of life and of the vast endeavours of civilised communities 
throughout history to assure their supplies. The search for water, its 
‘apping, storage and conveyance are described and illustrated largely 
by reference to the problem of supplying London and other large 
British towns. Chapters deal with engineering aspects of supply and 
public health and sewage disposal, including a chart of the Birmingham 
disposal system and critical references to the rural water supply and 
sewage problem in England. The general conclusion is that “* water 
supply and drainage should never be entrusted to private enterprise 
x be subject to dictation by a profit-making organisation.” 


Monmouthshire for Post-war Industry. Published by the Mon- 
mouthshire County Council. 4to. 104 pp. Hughes, Pontypool. 1s. 
Monmouthshire is determined to be in the economy of Britain and 
1ot only a place on the map. This booklet is half propaganda and 
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two-thirds regional economics and geography. The overlap is where 
the latter facts of economics and nature are used as selling points for 
the claims the county has to attract good industrial activity after the war. 

The economic, demographic and physical elements of each local 
authority are stated: Population; area; rateable value; com- 
munications ; labour supply and specialities ; electric, gas and water 
supplies (the latter with analysis drainage ; existing industrial 
establishments (named raw materials, e.g., coal, bricks, timber ; 
rates, housing supply, numbers and types and rents; factory sites 
available, and, finally, recreational and educational facilities. 

Monmouthshire is to be congratulated. The repoyt is well worth 
having and whatever its success as propaganda is a good contribution 
to the mapping of Britain. 


You and Your Neighbourhood : a Primer, by Oscar Stonorov 
and Louis I. Kahn. ob. 4to. 84 pp. Revere Copper & Brass 
Inc. 1945. M.p. 

A lively “ primer ” for ordinary American citizens written by two 
of the best-known younger architects and published by a building 
industry material producer. The theme excellently developed in text, 
photos and drawings is the responsibility for his own neighbourhood 
of the individual citizen. The concept of neighbourhood and com- 
munity is explained in easy stages with reference chiefly to an actual 
city area. A model booklet of its kind. 
Parking Facilities in Towns, by the British Road 

8vo. 12 pp. 1945. 3d. 

Detailed suggestions for solving the parking problem which cover 
administrative, etc., problems as well as those of siting. The chief 
siting recommendation is that many small parks are preferable to large 
central parks. A few notes on the layout and construction of parks and 
parking buildings are given. 


Federation. 


Second Congress of Swiss Urbanists. Report of Congress 3, 
4 and 5. June 1944. Reprinted from ‘‘ Strasse and Verkehr.” 
1944. Vol. 30, Nos. 23-6. 

The papers reported include : Hygiene of old towns, by E. Reinhard- 

Practical experience in the development of small town plans, by J- 

Béguin. Practical experience in village planning, by F. Lodewig. 


Planning Acts 1943-45 and Compensation for Acquisition of 
Land, by J. R. Smith-Saville, Solicitor of the Supreme Court. 
8vo. viii + 244 pp. The Estates Gazette. 1945. 16s. 6d. 

REVIEWED BY CHARLES Woopwarb [ 4. ] 

This book deals with the Town and Country Planning (Interim 
Development) Act 1943, The Town and Country Planning Act 1944, 
and the Licensing Planning (Temporary Provisions) Act 1945. The 
method adopted is not quite orthodox as previous legal decisions are 
not referred to or quoted from, but instead, quotations from Hansard 
are included. The reason for this treatment is explained in the 
Preface, and it remains to be seen whether a Government department, 
when faced with the Minister’s explanation to Parliament of what was 
meant by particular words in a clause, will, perhaps reluctantly, feel 
bound to implement the Minister’s explanation. 

The author has succeeded in producing a volume which, by its 
simplicity, will serve as a useful guide to these complicated Acts. 
Under each section there are references to other sections, together 
with the effect when read together, and wherever the 1932 Act is 
affected by the new Acts this is clearly shown. The modification of the 
existing law on the assessment of compensation by the application of 
1939 prices is explained under the sections of the Act dealing with that 
subject. 

It may be said that this is a self-contained volume which should 
prove to be of assistance to professional men endeavouring to master a 
somewhat involved subject. 


BUILDING TECHNIQUE 


Jamaica Government Information Bureau for the Building 
Industry. Report by W. H. Edwards, D.I.C., F.R.F.S., Director. 
8vo. 42 pp. I94I. 

This Report is principally concerned with housing construction. 
The causes of the poor quality and lack of housing in Jamaica ascribed 
to population increase, low wages, failure to exploit natural building 
material resources, lack of instruction in sound building methods and 
indiscriminate copying of unsuitable technique, high costs, failure to 
combat termites, ill-directed slum clearance. The main body of the 
Report deals with the problems of construction, materials supply and 
utilisation of native labour to best advantage. Primitive but effective 
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methods of construction such as pisé and wattle and plaster are des- 
cribed. Jamaica’s material resources are listed and brief reports |are 
given of special committees appointed to study availability and use of 
local materials. A concluding paragraph notes measures already 
taken by the bureau. There are 16 photographs illustrating good and 
bad workmanship, termite damage, etc. 

The bulletins are all by W. H. Edwards; their contents are adequately 

described by the titles. 

Bulletin 1. Advice about the utilisation of marl, of red dirt, of lime, 
and sand for the construction of mortar floors and walls of framed 
houses. 20 pp. 

Bulletin 2. Advice about the utilisation of native timbers for specific 
purposes in house construction. 3 pp. 

Bulletin 3. Advice about the shape of roofs and rémarks on roofing 
materials. 


Longmans Green. 


Brickwork, by W. B. McKay. 
1945. 7s. 6d. 

This is Volume 3 in Longmans Building Craft series. Mr. McKay, 
who is head of the Department of Building in the Manchester College of 
Technology, is author of the full-scale building construction text-book, 
Building Constructicn, and is well known to architectural teachers. The 
present book is for building industry students and is a detailed text-book 
on bricklaying with supplementary chapters on the materials and making 
of bricks and on drawing equipment and design. All aspects of the craft 
and technique of brickwork are dealt with fully and illustrated amply 
and clearly with drawings up to the high standard of those in McKay’s 


Building Construction. 


vo. 192 pp. 


Code for the Measurement of Building Work in Small Dwelling 
Houses. Chartered Surveyors’ Institution and National Federa- 
tion of Building Trade Employers. 8vo. 32 pp. C.S.I. and 
N.F.B.T.E. 1945. 

The C.S.I. and N.F.B.T.E. have their standard method of measure- 
ment which is considered too elaborate for small-scale housing work : 
the present Code is of a simplified procedure based on the standard 
method and is designed to serve the needs of experienced builders. 


Prefabricated Houses, by Bernard Cox. sm. 8vo. 36 pp. For 

Association of Building Technicians, by P. Elek. 1945. 2s. 

The first architect-written popular outline of prefabrication: a 
straightforward description of the nature and uses of prefabrication, 
its effect on building appearance, quality, cost, speed. Illustrated 
by 28 excellent photographs and simple drawings and plans. Short 
descriptions of various prefabricated systems and of experience in 
Sweden, Germany, U.S.S.R. and U.S.A. Last chapters relate pre- 
fabrication to Britain’s post-war housing problem and discuss its effects 
on the operative side of the industry. 


VILLAGE HALLS 


Village Halls and Social Centres in the Countryside. 5th 


Edn. sm. 8vo. 85 pp. 5 folded pls. The National Council 
of Social Service. 1945. 3s. 6d. 


For the past twenty years the National Council of Social Service, 
and its associated bodies, the Rural Community Councils, have pro- 
moted the establishment and improvement of Village Halls throughout 
the country. vn - Losin 

In their new and revised edition of Village Halls they describe in detail 
their post-war policy in connection with grants and interest-free loans 
which are available to villages and provide the latest and most com- 
plete information available on the design of Village Halls. 


The need for such a book has been strengthened by the passing of 


the Education Act 1944, of which section 53 provides for the setting up 
of Community and Social Centres throughout the country. 

Village Halls and Social Centres in the Countryside is the fifth and exten- 
sively revised edition of the National Council of Social Service’s Hand- 
book, and apart from being a necessity to all who are contemplating 
the building or improvement of Village Halls, it will be an indis- 
pensable guide to all Village Hall Committees. As is pointed out in 
the introduction the National Council of Social Service is in direct 
contact with some 1,400 villages, and so far grant-aid totalling £81,597 
and loans totalling £96,053 have been administered by the Council, 
so that the extent of their experience and knowledge gained during the 
last twenty years is extensive. 

The greater part of the book is naturally devoted to planning and 
construction. In this respect it is emphasised that the first move must 
be to make a complete survey of the village, and for this purpose a 
“© Model Form of Village Survey ”’ is given in Appendix II. This is a 
necessary preliminary step in order to plan for all the needs of the rural 
area covered. 
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In considering the planning of the actual building there are man, 
photographs of both the interior and exterior of existing halls together 
with a number of detailed plans pinned in the back of the book, but 
it is strongly emphasised that these are published only as a guide 
Every village must plan its own Village Hall to suit its own needs- 
the exterior to tone with the rest of the village, and the general accom 
modation and interior arrangements to meet the needs of the variou 
organisations of the village. Plans and the trust deed must b 
approved by the Village Halls Committee of the National Counci 
of Social Service before grants and loans can be made and the plan 
must be drawn up by local architects and solicitors. 

Other chapters deal with Materials, Methods and Building Costs 
Ownership and Management, Planning the Stage, Instructions con 
cerning Income Tax, Copyright Fees for the performance of music, an: 
Extracts of Statutes relating to the powers of Local Authorities an: 
Local Education Authorities. Also for those who wonder whether 
having built their Village Hall, they can maintain it, section g deal 
thoroughly with this subject, and Appendix VI gives notes on Villag: 
Hall Book-keeping, and instructions on drawing up Balance Sheets. 


PRESERVATION AND ANTIQUITY 


The National Trust: a record of 59 years’ achievement 
Edited by J. Lees-Milne. 8vo. xii. + 132 pp. + 113 phots.-+ 
map-end papers. Batsford. 1945. 12s. 6d. 

The editor says that this is a “* bare outline ’” of what the Nationa 
Trust has achieved, but it would be difficult to think of a richer tal: 
better or more exuberantly told and illustrated in the compass of a 
small book. Perhaps inevitably, and not regrettably, the best par 
of the book, despite the excellence of some of the descriptive writing 
is the superb collection of photographs which even as an outline of thx 
Trust’s possessions is a rich and far from barren display. 


” 


Dr. G. M. Trevelyan writes a short introduction on the genera! 
principles which have directed the Trust’s work. The amount th: 
Trust can achieve with small funds and little authority can barely) 
touch the fringe of the problem of how to save the English countrysid 
from the spoiling passions and apathy of Englishmen. This question 
has become one of first magnitude because the speed and scale ot 
modern building has given us a power to destroy greater than anyone 
possessed in the past. Dr. Trevelyan emphasises specially the claims 
of “ natural beauty,” which is the subject of only three out of the 
ten descriptive chapters. These three are by Ivor Brown on Nationa! 
Parks, Sir William Beech Thomas on Nature Reserves, and Harry 
Batsford on Country and Coast. The remaining seven chapters are 
mostly on the Trust’s architectural possessions. John Harvey describes 
medieval buildings, G. M. Young manor houses, James Lees-Miln« 
country houses, Basil Oliver country buildings, and John Summerson 
town buildings. Each author follows his own line and enthusiasms 
Mr. Harvey is precise and informatively donnish with scarcely a 
glimmer of esthetic reference, G. M. Young is beautifully concerned 
with little things that matter in the English story and leads through 
the manorial! scene with the pleasant restrained enthusiasm of a squire 
showing errant tourists round his house and garden, James Lees- 
Milne knows his country houses and fills his pages with good archi- 
tectural history, but it has too many phrases of this kind; ‘‘ The 
importance of the park as an appendage to a gentleman’s seat was 
appreciated long before Brown and Repton.”’ This should not bi 
read directly after G. M. Young’s lucid and accomplished writing 
Mr. Basil Oliver goes through the villages and country buildings in 
the Trust’s ownership giving architectural and “ case history ” of th« 
Trust’s possession. Mr. Summerson as usual is erudite, witty and wise, 
and his chapter is one of those as easy to read as it is worth whil: 
reading. 

And then the illustrations. A war without country holidays of th« 
real moor, fen, mountain and craggy coast kind has made many 
of us almost crazily nostalgic for all these scenes. G. M. Trevelya: 
says here natural beauty is the ultimate spiritual appeal of the universe 
to its nursling man. Fewer ultimates may be associated with the man- 
made beauties of lovely buildings, but one or the other or both together, 
linked inextricably, as they so often are in the English scene 
are equally the fields of the ‘Trust’s benevolent service s 
excellently displayed in this book. As a_ concluding commen 
it seems that Messrs. Batsford’s continual and fine contribution t 
architectural literature is in danger of losing some of its light and 
sparkle in the now somewhat heavy style of these works, which maintain 
an even, undescriptive form and character whatever their subject o1 
character. More variety in presentation would be possible anc 
welcome. 
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THE NATIONAL MONUMENTS OF BELGIUM 
AND LUXEMBURG 


The Reports of the Directorate of Civil Affairs of the War Office 
on War Damaged Monuments 


: BELGIUM* 


Introduction 

Compared with those of many other belligerent countries, including 
Britain, Belgium’s national treasures suffered astonishingly little from 
the effects of war. This was mainly due to the relative smallness of the 
areas subjected to intensive bombing, and to the speed with which the 
battle moved across the country both in 1941 and in 1944-45, thus 
sparing Belgium the worst horrors of house-to-house fighting or the 
widespread destruction of her buildings by retreating armies. Another 
factor was the protective attitude which the German authorities saw fit 
to adopt towards the artistic heritage of this little country, at any rate 
during the earlier part of their sojourn there. The Wehrmacht 
studiously avoided requisitioning buildings of historic importance 
wherever possible, and treated the few which they did occupy with 
great care. The initiative in the safeguarding of objets d’art in military 
vulnerable areas frequently came from the Germans themselves, 
although, of course, protective measures in this respect had mostly 
been taken by the Belgian authorities at the beginning of the war. 
Furthermore, the Germans‘encouraged and even financed repairs to 
damaged monuments, making special arrangements for the allocation 
of labour and material for this purpose. 
on a wide scale, but, generally speaking, this took the form of carefully 
organised theft by influential Nazis, who took great pains to ensure 
against their plunder being damaged ; it was seldom the destructive 
and indiscriminate pillaging of irresponsible soldiers. 

This is not to say that Belgium has not suffered terrible damage and 
losses to her precious national possessions. Buildings of unique his- 
torical and architectural value have been destroyed or injured by 
bombing and shellfire ; priceless documents and pictures have been 
lost or burnt. Also here, as elsewhere, the Germans demonstrated 
the travesty of their claim to be the guardians of European culture 
by many acts of wanton vandalism. The commander of the S.S. at 
Hoogstraeten openly exulted in the purposeless destruction of the 
beautiful church tower there, remarking en passant to the burgomaster 
that ‘* the existence of a strong virile man such as myself is important ; 
an ancient building is as worthless as an old man.” Moreover, during 
the later stages of the German occupation, growing indiscipline in the 
Wehrmacht resulted in much pillaging and deliberate incendiarism. 
Finally, the official attitude of the Germans towards the protection and 
repair of national monuments changed completely, and the Belgian 
authorities were ultimately able to undertake tasks of this kind only 
in the utmost secrecy. In these circumstances, the amount of repair 
work which was done in Belgium throughout the war was amazingly 
extensive. Churches, houses and chateaux have been restored on a 
scale beyond anything which would have been practicable for instance 
in Britain or France. It is regrettable that lack of any centralised 
direction has resulted in a disproportionate concentration on non- 
essential work and sometimes in the total neglect of really urgent 
repairs. 

The respect shown by the Anglo-American forces for the historical 
and artistic treasures of Belgium deserves to be put on record, especially 
in view of the difficulties involved in introducing protective measures. 
Quite apart from operational considerations, weather conditions and 
other causes often necessitated the requisitioning of valuable buildings 
for billets, perhaps at a moment’s notice and with no time available 
for official precautionary measures to be put into operation. On these 
occasions, responsibility for the safety of the building and its contents 
rested primarily on the C.O. of the units concerned, who was usually 
handicapped by the absence of any official inventory relating to the 
building that had been commandeered. Yet, with very few excep- 





* All reports up to and including Field Report No. 20. 


Looting they were guilty of 


tions, such places were treated with scrupulous care and suffered little 
from the effects even of very prolonged military occupation. 
Looting by the Germans 

As has been said, the Germans in general were more prone to steal 
than to destroy. Their outstanding thefts were those from Bruges and 
Ghent. 

At the beginning of the war the Michelangelo Madonna in the church 
of Notre Dame at Bruges was placed in a specially constructed shelter 
in the north aisle of the church, but it was not walled up, and was 
viewed at different times by German officers and officials, all of whom 
displayed ostentatious concern about its safety. On the night of 
7-8 September two German officers arrived, accompanied by a party 
of armed sailors, announcing that they had orders to remove the statue 
in order to protect it from the approaching Americans. By the light 
of torches, the visitors loaded the statue, wrapped in a number of 
mattresses, on to a waiting lorry. With it they took: (1) A triptych, 
** Adoration of the Sh pherds Se Pourbus 1574 the wings Cc ontaining 
pictures of the donors were left behind) ; (2) the Calling of St. Matthew 
(J. van Oost, 1640 3) The Annunciation and Adoration of the Magi 
(unknown master, School of Cologne, c. 1500) ; (4) the Disciples at 
Emmaus (Caravaggio, 1604 5) a triptych representing the Deposition, 
with the Ascension in the background, and the Crucifixion and Resurrection 
on the wings (unknown master, 1470) ; (6) The Last Supper 
1562) ; (7) a triptych of the Virgin and Child in a landscape, with family 
portraits on wings (N. van Thienen); (8) the Transfiguration (G. 
David, 1460) ; (9) the Crucifixion (A. van Dyck, 1626): (10) Mater 
Dolorosa (A. Ysenbrant, 1520) ; 11) the Dedication of Santa Maria 
Maggiore (A. Cleissens, 1575 It is assumed that difficulties of trans- 
port discouraged the Germans from carrying out a similar theft of the 
pictures in Bruges Cathedral, which were equally valuable and equally 
easy of access, 

The history of the van Eyck altar panels at Ghent is somewhat 
different. In May 1940 the Belgian authorities decided to evacuate 
these pictures, together with others, to the Vatican, but on Italy’s 
entry into the war it was thought more prudent to accept an offer by 
the French Government for the safe housing of these treasures, which 
were ultimately placed in the Chateau of Pau. In the summer of 1942 
the Germans insisted in the most threatening terms that the Vichy 
Government should surrender the van Eyck panels to the German 
authorities—a request to which Laval acceded without the knowledge 
of the Belgians. The pictures wer¢ handed over to Hitler’s personal 
emissary, Dr. Buckner, on 3 August. The horrified Belgians at once 
decided on the immediate removal of their remaining pictures from 
Pau, which were brought home and placed in a specially constructed 
repository in the crypt of Ghent Cathedral. 

The Germans also removed two panels by Dirk Bouts of the Last 
Supper from the reredos in the church of St. Pierre at Louvain. 

As is now known, all these treasures have been recovered by the 
Allies and will ultimately be restored to their rightful owners. 

The Germans stole 4,800 church bells out of about 12,000 from the 
famous Belgian carillons. It is not yet known how many of these were 
actually melted down, but a certain number at any rate escaped this 
fate and are still in Belgium or the Netherlands. 





Pourbus, 


West Flanders 

Bruges : The town’s buildings are mostly intact. The houses of the 
16th century Béguinage have suffered from blast caused by the des- 
truction of a nearby bridge in 1940. Most of the damage is, however, 
easily repairable. 

Three out of the four town gates have been somewhat injured by the 
blowing-up of nearby bridges. 
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The most important archives of Bruges were removed in 1942 and 
stored in the church of Lavaux Ste Anne together with those of Antwerp. 
In August 1944 they were removed from this church and the bulk 
brought back home. Unfortunately 40 out of the 500 cases in which 
they were packed were damaged by machine-gun fire on the journey. 
However, it was found that very little serious harm had been done. 

Courtrai: On the whole Courtrai has suffered more from air raid 
damage than any other town in Belgium. About 2,500 houses out 
of a total of 11,000 were destroyed, mostly in the course of Allied raids, 
and some of the public buildings were among the worst casualties. 
The church of Notre Dame received a direct hit which demolished the 
north-east ambulatory and chapel. The 15th century vaulting of the 
North Choir Aisle has gone and the north gable of the northern transept 
as well as the east wal! is cracked and out of alignment. Otherwise the 
structure is firm and will not be difficult to repair. The church’s 
furniture was mostly wrecked by blast. 

The 17th century Gothic church of St. Michael was completely 
burned out as a result of an aeroplane crashing into the roof. 

The other churches of the town, including that of St. Martin, were 
undamaged, as were also the Béguinage and the Hépital de Notre Dame. 

Unfortunately the town’s archives have come to great harm. The 
most valuable were removed at an early stage in the war from the 
Musée de la Vilic and stored in the cellars of the nearby theatre. But 
the theatre was destroyed in a subsequent fire, the cellars broken open 
and partially flooded. Although some of the archives were rescued a 
great number were ruined or destroyed. 

The Grandes Halles were hit by several bombs and only the exterior 
walls now remain. 

The contents of the Musée de 
lost 

The Municipal Library, which had been temporarily lodged in the 
former Mont de Piété, was partially destroyed, although some of the 
books, previously transferred to the ground floor, escaped much damage. 

Damme: The 13th century church here has a shell-hole in one of the 
arch-fillings in the nave: the tower is slightly scarred. 

Thielt : The fine Renaissance Belfry here was blown up in the course 
of military operations, the Germans having used it as an observation 
post. 

The tower of the Parish Church was burned out, and the nave com- 
pletely unroofed. 

The Cloth Hall was destroyed by fire at about the same time. 

Ingelmiinster: The chateau here was slightly damaged by blast. 
The 18th century parish church is, however, intact. 


Art Industriel housed therein were all 


East Flanders 

Ghent: The public buildings of Ghent are intact. 

Laarne: The Chateau here received some minor interior damage 
during its occupation by German troops but it is structurally sound. 
Antwerp 

Antwerp: The public buildings of Antwerp escaped very lightly 
indeed. The facade of the Cathedral was a little scarred and St. Paul’s 


and the Chapelle Bourgoyne lost some of their stained glass. 
No other church in the city appears to have been damaged at all. 
The windows of the Musée Royale des Beaux Arts were destroyed by 
blast from flying bombs. 
The facade of the Musée Plantin-Moratus was scarred by shell-fire. 





Louvain, Belgium. Principal fagade of the University Library. This building 
was completely gutted by fire resulting from incendiary bombs. 16 November 1944. 
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Rubens House, which was damaged early in the war, has been entir: 
rebuilt along the old lines. 

Averbode (near Sichem) : The Abbey here was gutted in 1942. 
Deurne: The Musée de Sterckshof was the scene of a fire of milit: 
origin which damaged some valuable art treasures though to wh it 

extent has not yet been ascertained. 

Gheel: The church of Ste Dymphne, the most important buildi: ¢ 
historically speaking, in this town, was considerably damaged. T 
tower was destroyed down to the level of the nave roof, a good d«.il 
of it falling into the nave itself and destroying the western base of tie 
vault. ‘The whole roof has been burnt, but most of the vault itsel! is 
still in position. Repairs and protective work were begun on ti is 
church but in a somewhat dilatory fashion. For instance, the ma :- 
nificent Renaissance tomb in the centre of the choir is still uncovered aiid 
surrounded by a pool of water. The painted Chasse de Ste Dimphne is 
in a glass case in the Ambulatory but is not protected against th: 

Hingene: The Chateau here has been badly blasted by bombs aiid 
some of its more valuable contents stolen. 

Hoogstraeten : The tragic destruction of the beautiful church of St, 
Catherine and of the adjoining H6tel de Ville is one of the most flagrait 
examples of German vandalism in the whole history of the war. The 
church, a large brick structure in late Gothic, was built in 1524-46 ; 
its massive tower, 344 feet high, dominated the countryside. It con- 
tained valuable stained glass windows, fine carved stalls and some 
interesting tombs, including an altar-tomb in the centre of the choir 
adorned with recumbent figures in alabaster of the folnder and his 
wife—one of the finest Renaissance monuments in Belgium. Appar- 
ently, the Germans used the tower of the church as an observation post 
for about three weeks before the entry of the Allies into the town 
(October 1944). A few shells hit the church in the course of the fight- 
ing, and it is thought that there was some machine-gunning from the 
air, which caused one or two small holes in the roof and tower, but 
otherwise damage to the building was negligible and the Allied forces 
made every effort to avoid firing on the building. However, on the 
day on which the Germans evacuated the town, the local S.S. com- 
mander ordered the tower of the church to be blown up. The towe1 
itself was thus completely destroyed ; it is difficult even to see its 
emplacement on the ground. The nave, crossing and transepts of tly 
church are unroofed ; the vault and vaulting ribs and most of the 
aisles have disappeared. The choir alone has escaped much damag 

The Hotel de Ville (Renaissance) was completely demolished and it 
is feared that the stained glass windows of the building, removed earlic: 
in the war and stored in the crypt, may also have been destroyed. 

Lierre : The church of $*. Gommaire was slightly damaged by a flying 
bomb but can easily be repaired. The old windows had previously 
been removed for safe keeping. 

Malines : Although this town was badly raided in 1944 damage 
was mostly confined to the industrial outskirts. The only important 
casualty from an artistic point of view was that of the church of Notre 
Dame au dela de la Dyle, the entire roof of which has been destroyed by 
fire. The vault of the south transept has disappeared and there is a 
small hole in the vault of the north transept. 

The facade of Votre Dame d’ Hanswyck is slightly scarred. 
Brabant 

Aloost: The houses of the Béguinage (mostly 17th century) 
badly blasted by bombing and will be very difficult to repair. 

Brussels : The capital city has sustained no appreciable damage to 
its public buildings apart from the Palais de Justice, which the Germans 
deliberately destroyed just before they evacuated Brussels. 

The Bibliotheque des Bollandistes (housed in the college St. Michal’s 
is slightly damaged. 

Grimbergen : The Baroque Abbey church here is undamaged. 

Hal: The church of Notre Dame, apart from some broken windows, 
is fortunately undamaged, and no harm has come to its carved altar- 
piece, which is one of the few specimens of pure Renaissance work 
in Belgium. 

Lisseweghe : ‘The truncated tower of the 13th century church has 
had its roof perforated with small bullet-holes. 

Louwwain: This beautiful town has suffered more air-raid damage 
to its artistic and historical monuments than any other in Belgium. 
Most of the destruction was caused by the night raid on 11-12 May 
1944 ; about 1,500 bombs fell on Louvain and its suburbs. 

The church of St. Pierre had the north transept destroyed by a direct 


were 


hit, and the organ and the XIV Century statue of the Madonna and 


Child have disappeared beneath the rubble. Some of the glass, which 
was fortunately not very valuable, and some tracery has been broken. 
The structure of the church, however, is considered sound and the rood 
screen and stone tabernacle are undamaged. In view of more urgent 
requirements elsewhere, restoration work on this building has not yet 
been started. 
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he former Benedictine church of Ste Gertrude has been almost 
en ‘rely destroyed. Only the north nave aisle and the clerestory 
ab ve it, the south wall of the choir, and part of the apse are still 
sta iding. The only remaining original side of the cloister has been 
de. .olished, while many of the panels and carved figures of the valuable 
sta.{s are missing or have been smashed to fragments. The narthex, 
hovever, is not much damaged. 

che whole nave of the church of St. Michele is unroofed and, except 
for the walls of the aisle, the two bays have been completely destroyed. 
Tle west wall, however, is standing, and the facade is not even chipped. 
The crossing apse and transept have sustained only minor damage, 
an! have been walled off for use. Elaborate strengthening has been 
ap lied to the columns and upper part of the nave, but the west wall, 
which is very thick, is unsupported. It is generally thought that the 
church is capable of complete restoration. 

Che churches of St. Facques, St. Quentin, Notre Dame des Domenicans 
and the Chapelle de VHépital Civile escaped with only a few broken 
windows. 

St. Pierre was altogether undamaged, but part of its Dirk Bouts 
aliarpiece of the Last Supper was removed by the Germans, as has been 
previously mentioned. 

The Collége de la Ste. Esprit, a XVII century building of no particular 
distinction, received several direct hits: half of it was completely 
demolished and the rest gutted by blast. 

Che Hétel de Ville had its facade scarred, but most of the stonework 
and carving, which is modern, can easily be renewed. There is no 
internal damage. 

The adjacent building of the Banque Nationale, a modern reconstruc- 
tion of the XV century Table Ronde, was gutted by fire. The old 
Cloth Hall was hit in one corner, but was not gravely damaged. 

The University Library escaped damage, except for the tower, which 
was completely gutted on the night of 16-17 May 1940 by a fire of 
mysterious origin, which raged for about a week. All the books in 
the main book stacks were destroyed, as well as precious books and 
manuscripts which had been placed for safety in a basement corridor 
closed at either end by doors of iron and glass. The extent to which 
the fire spread through the building is all the more surprising as the 
architects who designed it believed it to have been fireproof. It is 
thought that a shell may have set fire to the roof of the stack, and that 
the burning timber melted the glass doors, causing them to pour into 
the basement with sufficient force to burst open the doors and ignite 
the rest of the building. For a whole year afterwards, the Germans, 
significantly enough, refused to allow the Belgians to have access to 
the ruins. They themselves held two commissions of enquiry into the 
cause of the fire ; the first attributed the disaster to the British Secret 
Service ; the findings of the second were never published. The remains 
of the library are temporarily housed in a nearby building. In addition 
to the books destroyed, appalling damage was done to the collections 
from the Musée Spoelberck-Lowenjoul, which had been removed to the 
University Library buildings early in the war. The furniture contained 
in these collections was entirely destroyed, and, although most of 
the porcelain has survived, its colouring has been badly affected by the 
heat. 

Nivelles : The centre of this town was destroyed in 1940, but the only 
important public building to be damaged was the church of Ste 
Gertrude, which was gutted. The church has, however, been found to 
be easily reparable, and much work has already been done to restore 
it to its original Romanesque appearance. A considerable portion 
of the church furniture survived the bombing, and has been well boxed 
in to protect it from the weather. 

The contents of the Musée Communale and of the Musée de l’ Histoire 
.\aturelle are intact. 

Orp-le-Grand : The Parish Church of this town was badly damaged by 
German bombing attacks in May 1940. The roof and vaulting were 
completely destroyed ; the tower, though structurally intact, has lost 
much of its masonry and no attempt at restoration has so far been made. 

Overryssche : The only building of much historical importance in 
this town, a 17th Century House (1 Gemeek Plaats) has been gutted to such 
an extent that almost no woodwork or windows remain. 

Steerbreek (near Grimbergen): The charming little 18th century 
Chateau here designed by Servandoni was occupied for some time by 
German troops. Although the building itself is undamaged the most 
valuable furniture which had been stored in the orangery was burnt 
to ashes in 1942 by the German billettees, who threw it on a bonfire 
apparently by way of relieving the monotony of an idle afternoon. 

Tirlemont : The 18th century church of Notre Dame de Lac and the 
church of St. Germain are intact. 

The Hopital de St. Fean has been demolished. 
and the town’s archives are undamaged. 


The Hotel de Ville 
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Tervueren : The Musée de Congo was damaged though not irreparably, 
by flying bombs. 

The Pavilion (all that remains of a former chateau which was partially 
burnt in 1879) was damaged by blast and some of the freestone over 
the pediment displaced. 


Limburg 

Hasselt: The only church to receive bad damage in this town was 
that of St. Quentin. A bomb, which destroyed a nearby house, damaged 
the modern stained-glass window behind the High-Altar and destroyed 
the stone mullions and the glazing of five windows in the north ambu- 
latory chapel. However, temporary repairs to exclude rain were soon 
put into operation. 

The church of Notre Dame escaped unharmed. 

The town’s archives are intact. 

Looz: The 17th century Hotel de Ville, a good example of Moan 
civic architecture, is structurally intact, but sustained some damage 
when a lorry collided with the last pier of the arcade on the north-east 
corner of the building. 

Rijkhoven : The Chateau des Vieux-Foncs has suffered from continuous 
military occupation. Interior carvings have been chipped and defaced 
and some of the floors burnt. The building is structurally intact. 

St. Trond: The church of Notre Dame, mainly of the 13th and 15th 
centuries, with a modern west front and tower, has suffered from 
blast. Four windows of the south aisle and one clerestory window on 
the same side, three windows of the west portico and baptistry and two 
transept windows, with their stone tracery and mullions, were blown 
out. A window in the north aisle was also destroyed. All the windows 
have been boarded up, however. The structure of the building. is 
apparently sound. 

The reth-13th century church of St. Pierre has had the windows of 
the apse broken. 

The 18th century church of the Friars Minor was subjected to a heavy 
German bombardment in 1940 and important documents and books, 
together with some early 12th century manuscripts, were destroyed. 

St. Martin’s church is intact. 

The greater part of the town’s archives are undamaged, as the 
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Hétel de Ville, in which they were stored, was undamaged except for 
slight blast. 

The library of the Petite Seminaire is undamaged. 

Tongres : The 13th century Basilica, with its 12th century crypt and 
cloisters, has suffered very little war damage. Some stone tracery 
and windows were destroyed by bomb blast. The church’s treasures 
and the 14th century statue of Our Lad) of Tongres are intact. 

St. Pierre church, a very good example of 11th century Romanesque, 
has lost some of its windows through blast. but is otherwise unharmed. 

The church of the Recollets has been damaged by blast. and there are 
structural cracks near the nave and front. This building has unfor- 
tunately been exposed to further harm through water seepage and 
weathering through the open windows. 

The 12th century church of St. Gangulpe and the 
Béguinage of Ste Agnes are both intact. 

The Chdteau de Bethe, also in the neighbourhood of Tongres, has had 
some of its windows broken by blast, but in other respects is suffering 
rather from general dilapidation than war damage. 


13th century 


Hainault 

Binche : The church of St. Ursmer was slightly damaged, but all its 
remarkable treasures, including the reliquary of the True Cross pre- 
sented to the Chapter in 1478 by Margaret, daughter of Richard 
Duke of York and widow of Charles the Bold, were hidden during the 
German occupation and have escaped unmolested. 

The town walls, with their seven bastions of the 12th century, are 
intact. The Germans converted the bastion into air-raid 
shelters and constructed floors in them, which they removed before 
evacuating the town. They are responsible for a certain amount of 
damage to the upper part of the stonework of one tower and for the 
destruction of about 80 square feet of the walling at the head of another 
—probably to form embrasures for machine-guns. 

Flobecq : The Parish Church here was damaged in 1940, but has since 
been repaired. 


towers 


Lobbes : The church of St. Ursmer was heavily bombed and that of 
St. Ghislian totally destroyed in May 1944. 
Mons: Part of the town was completely destroyed in 1940. From 


a cultural point of view, the worst damage was sustained by the town’s 
archives rather than by buildings. 

The only important church to be injured-was that of St. Waudru, 
which had a direct hit on the roof of the apse. Even this has, however, 
been repaired, and the stone and carving is well protected. 

The principal archives were stored in a 17th century building round a 
quadrangle, formerly part of a Jesuit establishment. These buildings 
were almost entirely gutted by fire on 14 May 1940, and some priceless 
documents were destroyed. Among these were some _ illuminated 
manuscripts and some royal, ecclesiastical, seigneurial and other legal 
documents dating from the roth century. About four million records 
of transactions in land and goods were also burnt. Fortunately, two 
manuscripts of the roth century were salvaged and duplicate copies 
of certain others remain. All documents prior to the 12th century 
had been photographed. ‘Tribunal records from the French Revolution 
to the present day were preserved. Projects are now under way for the 
restoration of the buildings which contained the archives and for the 
proper conservation of the archives themselves. 

Seneffe : The Chdéteau here, a fine 18th century building in the style of 
Ange-Louis-Gabriel, is unscathed, but some of 
furniture, insufficiently protected from 
somewhat damaged. 

Steen: The Chateau of Steen has suffered from blast and from general 
wear and tear due’to almost continuous military occupation, but the 
building is structurally sound. 

Tournai : This town has had many heavy air-raids, but most of the 
damage to its important buildings and archives was the result of 
German incendiary bombing in 1940. The Cathedral had its roof 
and the glazing of its windows destroyed by fire, whilst the adjoining 
chapel of Notre Dame was totally gutted and all its contents, including 
the parish archives, destroyed. The 16th century from this 
church and the cathedral had fortunately been previously removed 
and sent for safe keeping to Ghent. The cathedral treasures, including 
the Chasse de Notre Dame and the 13th century Chasse de Eleuthe, are 
all intact. 

The church of St. Brice was almost totally destroyed during 16 and 17 
May 1940, only the walls and tower remaining. 
are, however, in progress, and it is scaffolded. 

The Chapelle de St. Vincent and the Bibliothéque de l’ Evéche 
pletely gutted. 

The church of St. Jacques 
is otherwise intact. 

The church of the Chdteau (St. Ni had the glazing of its windows 
destroyed in 1940, as did the 13th century church of St. Prat. 


its silk wall-coverings and 
passing marauders, have been 


glass 


Repairs to the tower 
were com- 
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The church of Ste Marie Madeleine, though sustaining some dé nage 
has now been completely restored, and all its sculptures are int: -t 


A worse casualty was the church of St. Quentin, which was gutt d by 
fire during the May bombing of 1940. Restoration work, hoy «ver 
has been carried out even here, and the choir, transepts and the >wer 
have been rendered usable ; a partitioned wall has been built be. veen 
the gutted and unharmed parts of the nave. 

The church of St. Fean Baptiste has escaped unscathed. 

The town of Tournai has suffered a total loss of its archives. «hese 
were stored in the Hétel de Ville, which was gutted by fire in 940. 
The Musée des Beaux Arts, however, was undamaged, and all its cor:tents 
are intact. 

The raids partially destroyed many houses of considerable hi-toric 
interest, and also damaged the 14th century Pont des Tours, whic!. has, 
however, been well scaffolded and tied in transversally with ve-tical 
wall plates. 

Namur 

Anseremme : The Chéteau du Prieure has had some of its windows 
destroyed by blast, but is otherwise intact. 

Celles-les-Dinant : The Chéteau de Noisy and the church of St. Hadelin 
have lost most of their windows through blast, but all these buildings 
are structurally undamaged. 

The Chateau de Veve is intact. 

The City of Namur: The 17th century baroque church of St. / oup, 
formerly a Jesuit church and containing a series of richly carved oak 
confessionals, is undamaged, though it had a narrow escape wher the 
Germans fired a nearby bank building in order to destroy some of their 


own documents. 
The entire block of buildings comprising the Convent of the Sisters of 
Notre Dame, including those in the 18th century parlour court, was | 


irnt 
out by incendiary bombs. The convent treasure is intact. 
The Hospice St. Gilles sustained minor damage to its roof. 
The Cathedral and the other churches in Namur are apparently 


unharmed. 

The Musée Archéologique has suffered considerably from blast, but the 
damage is reparable, and the collections of the musée intact. 

No harm has come to the City’s archives which were carefully stored 
away at the beginning of the war. 

Bioul : The external structure of the Chateau de Bioul has sustained no 
damage, but continued occupation by troops has resulted in some 
defacement to the interior and furnishings. 

Dinant : The church of Notre Dame, a 13th century structure, with a 
five-bay nave, has lost all its window glazing as well as the sacristy and 
roof. The stone tracery belonging to the windows in the north 
clerestory and the spandril tracery over the west entrance has been 
considerably damaged. 

Foy-Notre-Dame : The Parish Church was slightly damaged by small- 
arms fire when Allied troops were pursuing enemy patrols in the course 
of the last German counter-offensive. Considering the severity of the 
heavy artillery fire to which this village was subjected, and the amount 
of incendiary damage done, it is astonishing that this charming church 
escaped as lightly as it did. 

The Chateau de Franc-Waret has sustained some minor damage as a 
result of occupation by troops. 


Liege 

Amblév [his town has been so badly battered in the course of the 
fighting, that scarcely a single building remains intact. 

The Parish Church, in particular, has been severely damaged by shell- 
fire, its roof pierced in several places and the glass in all its windows 
smashed, 

Another casualty was the Schoolhaus in which various collections 
from Aachen had been deposited. Fortunately the collections them- 
selves sustained relatively minor damage and most of them were subse- 
quently removed for safe keeping elsewhere. 

Bauvaux-en-Condroz : The Chateau here was gutted by a fire of un- 
known origin some time on 2-3 January 1945; and the interior of the 
building was subjected to further damage through exposure to 
ticularly severe weather conditions. 

Belle- Maison : The Chateau de Belle- Maison sustained no war damage, 
except that its windows were broken by blast. 

Ben-Ahin : The Chateau Ben-Ahin also escaped harm apart from som¢ 
broken windows. 


par- 


La Gleize: This town was almost destroyed by shell-fire and its 
public buildings suffered greatly. About one-third of the Parisi 
Church was demolished ; there is a large shell-hole in the eastern end 
of the south aisle and in the northern slope of the nave roof above 


the altar at the east end ; the tower has completely collapsed ; there 1s 
another large shell-hole in the facade at the north corner of the chu 
all the windows are smashed and the interior plaster ceilings of )oth 
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nave and side-aisle are jarred from the lathes. Apart from this, the 
inte: or of the roof is mainly intact and little damage appears to have 
accr ed to the exquisite 13th century wooden figure of the Virgin, 
prev ously anchored to a stone pedestal in the nave just below the 
pulp t, or to the polychrome primitive crucifix of unknown date, which 
form one of the chief treasures of this church. Arrangements were 
subs: quently made for the removal of both these objects to the basement 
of a nearby house. 

Li-ge: The public buildings of Liége were very severely damaged 
in th: course of military operations and as a result of widespread flying- 
bom! attacks. On‘the whole the secular buildings were the worse 
sufferers, but the churches also sustained considerable structural 
damage, and no less than 19 of them had their glass—including some 
priccless stained glass—shattered to fragments. — 


T':e Cathedral was injured by blast from a flying-bomb and all the 
glass in the building was blown out, as well as some stone mullions on 
the northern side. But the main fabric of the church is intact and 
repairs are in full operation. The most valuable glass was saved from 
destruction as it was removed and stored in a safe place early in the war. 

Another casualty was the church of St. Jacques: a flying bomb 
dest: oyed all the glazing on the south side of the building, and all the 
ston’ tracery in the great window of the south transept. However, 
broken fragments of stone have been carefully gathered together inside 
the -hurch in preparation for restoration. 

Si’. Barthélemy’s Church was slightly damaged, but its main treasure— 
the Baptismal Font, constructed by Renier de Huy about 1135—is safe, 
as it had been previously rernoved by the Belgian authorities and 
placed in a sealed culvert nearby. The Basilica had its roof and 
windows injured by a tank explosion, and Ste Croix’s church sustained 
maior structural damage from a similar cause. 

Si. Nicholas church had its right wing destroyed, and the roof, bas- 
reliefs, woodwork and confessionals badly damaged in the bombing 
attacks of May 1940. 

The vaults of St. Pholien were seriously injured. 

Si. Denis’s church had its roof destroyed. 

Ste Catherine sustained only minor injuries. 

Si. Gilles’ is intact, but one of its mural paintings has been slightly 
defaced. 

All the churches enumerated above lost much valuable glass, mainly 
in the course of the flying bomb attacks, and to this list must be added : 

1) St. Servais, which lost the glass in every one of its windows ; (2) St. 
Vincent, which had 14 windows broken ; (3) St. Victor and St. Leonard, 
which had several windows smashed ; (4) St. Martin’s, which not only 
lost the glass belonging to the windows in the nave and transept, but 
sustained severe damage to the surrounding stonework as well; and 
5) Sacré-Coeur (St. Maur Chapel), which had one ancient stained glass 
window broken to fragments. 

The Musée d’ Ansembourg, which consists of several buildings, was badly 
bombed in 1940, and bomb explosions in 1944 destroyed all the repair 
work that had subsequently been executed. Further, the collections, 
especially those on the ground floor, have suffered considerably from 
total lack of heat during the last five years. 

The Musée de la Vie Wallonne and the Musée Archéologique were both 
seriously damaged as a result of a nearby tank explosion. The collec- 
tions in both these are, however, unharmed. 

The City Hall was partially demolished by bombs in 1944, while the 
Palace of the Prince-Bishops was severely damaged by a flying bomb. 

The other buildings of historical interest to be badly bombed were 
the former Abbaye de,St. Benoit and the Maison Vanderhaven. The latter 
was almost completely destroyed. 

The H6tel des Postes received a direct hit from a bomb in 1940. 
thought, however, that the damage is reparable. 

In view of the widespread destruction which has accrued to Liége, 
it is singularly fortunate that the Liegeois authorities took the pre- 
caution to remove almost all the more important archives and art 
treasures of the city to places of safety at an early stage of the war. 
None of the objects thus removed have come to any harm. 

Huy: The cathedral of Notre Dame has suffered from blast which 
broke some of the glass in the rose window of the West Tower and the 
panes and mullions in parts of the nave and transept. Fortunately 
none of the old glass in the building was destroyed and the altar, 
furniture and treasure are completely intact. 

lhe Gothic church of St. Mengold, bombed in 1940, sustained further 
damage through blast in 1944. The primitive crucifix on the west 
wall is unharmed. 

Che ruins of the abbey Neufmoustier are intact. 

Most of the houses of any artistic merit in the town, including that 
exceptionally fine example Renaissance architecture, Vo. 8 Rue I’ Aploit, 
have escaped damage, but the Maison de Batta, the Maison de: Ponton 
and the Maison Masone, have all been slightly shaken by blast. 


It is 
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Blast also caused damage to the Hétel de Ville, but none of the old 
glass was broken and most of the valuable contents were unharmed. 
This is particularly fortunate, as the Musée contained about 2,500 
bundles of documents dating from the 16th century and providing an 
almost complete record of the deliberations of the city council, the 
city accounts and the activities of its guilds from 1527 onwards. The 
collections in the Musée Communale are also intact, although the building 
itself sustained some slight damage. 

The “‘ Bassinia’’ Fountain, together with its 15th and 16th century 
bronze sculptures, is unharmed, but the beautiful 13th century stone 
bridge (Lipontia) has been heavily shaken by blast and its three central 
arches completely destroyed by a bomb. 

The Portail de Notre Dame, which housed some valuable city treasures. 
including some works of Godefry de Claire, was damaged in 1g 4o. 
Most of the collections, however, were subsequently removed to the 
vaults of a nearby bank and are unharmed. 

Limont: The 18th century Chateau de la Chapelle here had seventeen of 
its windows destroyed by a flying bomb. The building has also suffered 
from a certain amount of wear and tear as a result of military occu- 
pation. 

Malmédy : This town suffered heavily from shellfire aud towards the 
end of the German occupation was the scene of wholesale looting 

The Abbey Church has had its roof and part of the left transept des- 
troyed by shellfire, and, although the main structure is intact, the 
only remaining vault of the Madonna chapel is in danger of collapse. 

The Hétel de Ville, containing most of the town’s archives, is un- 
damaged, but the archives themselves were found by the Allied troops 
in a chaotic state of disorder, and unprotected ; many have been lost. 
However, steps were subsequently taken to put them in order and the 
building was placed under the protection of the local gendarmerie. 

The museum collections in the Grenier de la Croix Rouge were rifled 
and only a certain number of o)jets d’art were rescued and locked away 
in safety. 

The Banque de Liége was totally the 


destroyed in course 
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of military operations and with it all the town’s museum treasures and 
municipal archives, which had been stored in the vaults. 

Modave : The Chdteau of Modave, which is not on the official list of 
monuments, has been in constant use by Allied troops following on six 
months’ occupation by the Germans. It is one of the most exquisite 
17th century buildings in Belgium and contains some priceless 18th 
century furniture and pastoral panelling in gold and ivory. For- 
tunately, it has come unscathed through all its vicissitudes so far and a 
set of Gobelin tapestries has been safely stored in Brussels throughout 
the war. 

Ochain : The Chéteau of Ochain is a charming 18th century building 
with some well preserved remnants of the original 15th century sculp- 
ture. Among its contents are some rare examples of Meissen, Sevres 
and Limoges porcelains, and some souvenirs of Marie Antoinette, 
including a coffre de marriage. ‘The chateau has sustained no damage, 
and all its treasures are safe. 

Pailhe : The Chateau of Pailhe was burnt to the ground at the end of 
December 1944. 

Scheit-Tinlot : The Chateau here is unharmed, but the contents have 
been somewhat maltreated by occupying troops. 

Seney: In the neighbourhood of this town is the 18th century 
Chateau Fabri, which contains some beautiful Liégeois furniture. Some 
of its windows have been blasted by a flying bomb and its roof tiles 
loosened. The east wing is in a somewhat dilapidated condition as a 
result of occupation by troops, but the main structure is fortunately 
intact and none of the more valuable furniture harmed. 

The furniture and the interior of the nearby Chateau de Fraiture were 
found to be in a very dilapidated condition, and many of the rooms 
in a state of indescribable filthiness, thanks to prolonged occupation 
by refugees. It was carefully protected from further harm, however, by 
the Allied units who were subsequently billeted there. 

Stavelot : This town was the scene of several weeks unremitting and 
ferocious fighting. During this period almost no opportunity was 
afforded either to the Belgian officials or to the Allied military 
authorities to take adequate precautions for the protection of important 
monuments or objets d’art. Considerable damage accrued through 
emergency requisitioning as well as from actual military operations. 
The position was further aggravated by the prevalence of looting. In 
the circumstances it is astonishing that the fate of Stavelot was not 
infinitely worse than it actually was. 

The church of St. Ramacle sustained some minor damage, including 
chat to its Romanesque tower which was punctured by shells in two 
places. The interior of the church is, however, in good condition, and 
the 13th century Reliquary of St. Remacle is intact. 





The old Abbey Chapel and Tower are undamaged. 

The Hétel de Ville, important rather for the value of its contents than 
for any intrinsic merit of its own, has been considerably battered 
by shellfire. The building, however, is not beyond repair and the 
<lamage to the archives was recently described by the Burgomaster as 
having been much less severe than he had at first anticipated. Most 
of the documents which had been lost or stolen have been found. 

Theux : The 18th century house of the Chevaliers de Limbourg has 
sustained slight damage to its contents as a result of occupation by 
troops. ‘The building itself is, however, intact. 

Stree: The Chateau here is unharmed, but some of the perimetal 
walls are somewhat damaged and two of the gates broken. 

Verviers: The Musée Communale, which contains some official docu- 
ments brought for safe keeping from other towns as well as many 
belonging to Verviers itself, has suffered slightly from blast. The 
contents are, however, intact. 

Visé: The church of St. Hadelin, a modern building of no great 
artistic merit, but listed as a national monument, has had all its window 
glazing shattered, but has sustained only negligible damage. 

Waimes : The Parish Church here, although in fairly good general 
condition, has been superficially damaged by blast and shellfire. 


PROVINCE OF LUXEMBURG 

Bastogne: The church of St. Pierre suffered severely during the last 
German offensive. The roof received several direct hits, and some 
of the fine woodwork, including the 18th century Flemish pulpit, was 
injured. Fortunately the 15th century Flemish wood-painting of the 
entombment is undamaged. 

The 13th century Porte de Tréves is intact. 

Houffalize : The church of S. Catherine sustained damage, estimated 
at several thousand francs, in the course of the removal of some of its 
bells by the Germans. It is otherwise intact. 
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OTHER BELGIAN MONUMENTS 
KNOWN TO BE UNDAMAGED 


The following is a list of Belgian monuments known to have esc iped 
all war damage, which are not included in the above summary. me 
of the buildings mentioned, though not on the official list, ae of 
sufficient historical and architectural importance to warrant their 
inclusion in any comprehensive catalogue of Belgium’s national 
treasures : 


ANTWERP 
Lierre : Church of St. Commaire. 
BRABANT 
Halkendover : St. Sauver’s Church. 
Jodoigne : Parish Church. 
Léau: St. Leonard’s Church. 


Marche-les-Dames : Parish Church. 


(East 
Church of the Abbey. 
Chateau. 


FLANDERS 
Ninove : 
Oydonck : 


FLANDERS (West 


Maele: Maele Chateau. 
Poperinghe : All buildings on the official list. 
Rumbeke : Chateau and Church. 
Ypres: All buildings on the official list. 
Kedelghem : Church. 
LIEGE 
Amay: Church. 
Clavier : Church of St. Severin. 
Fallais : Chateau. 
Fléne (Haut Abbey. 
Hannut : Church. 


Hermalle-sous-Huy : 

Neuville-sous-Huy : Chateau de la Prince de Ligne. 

Orion-Hozemoni : Chateau des Mazures. 

Pepinster: Chateau. 

Poswick : Chateau. 

Remouchamps : Chateau de Mont Jardin. 

St. Severin-en-Condroz : Church. 

Soiron: Chateau. 

Stockay : Chateau de Warfuzes. 

Taviers : Church and contingent buildings. 

Tibanges : Chateau de Fond l’Evéque (part of an 11th century 
Cluniac foundation). 

Val-notre-Dame ; Chateau. 


Chateau. 


HAINAULT 
Beloeil : Chateau de la Prince de Ligne. 
Bonne-Espérance : Abbey. 7 
Charleroi : All buildings on the official list. 
Gerpinnes: Church of St. Nicholas. 


LIMBOURG 
Asch : 
Maeseyck : 


Church. 


Church and Abbey. 


LUXEMBURG 
Arlon : Churches of St. 
Museum. 
Autelbas : Chateau (also town Archives). 
St. Hubert: Basilica. 


NAMUR 
Annevote-Rouillon : 


Martin and St. Donat and Archeological 


Chateau d’Annevoie. 
Bouvignes: Church and Maison de Baillage. 
Ciergnon: Chateau Royale. 
Ciney : Church of St. Nicholas. 

Flawinne : Abbey. 


Floreffe : Norbertine Abbey. 


Fosse: Church of St. Feuillen. 
Foy-Notre-Dame : Chateau. 
Godinne: Chateau. 

Maredsous : Abbey. 

Onhaye : Chateau de Malin. 
Reux : Church. 


Rochefort: Abbey of St. Remy. 
Spotin : Church. 

Chateau. 
Chateau. 


Villers-sur-Lesse : 
Walzin : 
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LUXEMBURG 


Only a-very small proportion of Luxemburg’s artistic and archi- 

ctural treasures sustained serious damage during the.war. Of these 

e greater number suffered as a result of the German occupation 
rather than of proximity to the fighting or exposure to air-attack. 
Some monuments of national importa.. = were wantonly injured or 
cestroyed by the enemy, whilst others, particularly chateaux, were 
s \bjected to wholesale structural alteration. There was also a con- 

lerable amount of looting, which, as in Belgium, chiefly took the 
form of carefully organised theft by prominent Nazis or the German 
(,overnment itself, of valuable works of art. Not all these evils can be 
lid at the door of the Denkmalpflege, staffed as it was mainly by 
people who were not only connoisseurs of art but indifferent or hostile 
t. the Nazis. The organisation in fact carried out some extremely 
useful alterations to certain museums in Luxemburg, and saw to the 
careful packing and storing away of fragile objects, and to the institution 

special measures for the protection of pictures and other objects 
lable to deterioration through neglect. 

Luxemburg City: The war damage to the monuments of the capital 
city has, on the whole, been very slight. The right-hand tower of 

e Cathedral was injured by artillery fire early in December 1944 and 
the building sustained further damage from shellfire in January 1945. 
(he 15th century spire of the Michelskirche was also hit, whilst the 19th 
century church of Bonnevoie was gutted when the nearby railway yards 
were bombed. Almost all the damage to these buildings has, however, 
already been repaired, as has also the roof of the Grand-Ducal Palace, 
which was injured by a shell. The church of the Sacré-Coeur sustained 
injury to its roof and the Siechenhof Kapelle was seriously damaged by 
German shellfire. 

The Quirinus Kapelle is intact. 

The task of preventing the Germans from removing the most valuable 
collections, both private and public, of objets d’art presented con- 
siderable difficulty. As it was the entire private collection of M. Bach 
Minister of Foreign Affairs) vanished into Germany. But the em- 
ployees of Prince Felix, on the other hand, succeeded in hiding the 
more valuable pictures belonging to the Grand-Ducal Palace, although 
they failed to prevent the enemy from carrying off a quantity of silver, 
porcelain and furniture. The Conservateur of the Musée Historique 
ultimately managed to avert the theft of the contents of the chief 
museums and particularly the Pescatore collection of pictures. In 
January 1944 the German authorities ordered the latter collection to 
be removed to bunkers in the region of Echternach on the German 
border, ostensibly for protection against air-raids. ‘The Conservateur 
above mentioned inspected the bunkers and reported them too damp 
for the storage of paintings. Eventually he succeeded in getting all the 
pictures removed to the dry basement of his own museum. Some 
State archives and books in French, banned by the German authorities, 
were hidden in the same museum in cases labelled as if they contained 
natural history collections, whilst the archives of the Chambre des 
Députés were kept unobtrusively in the Conservateur’s office throughout 
the occupation. Several truckloads of 18th century documents 
belonging to former rulers of the Duchy were removed ir 1942 by the 
Germans, but as far as is known all these are safe and many have 
already been returned. The City and Cathedral Archives were all 
unharmed. 

Ansembourg :| The ruined Chdteau of Ansembourg, owned by Count 
d’Ansembourg, was the victim of gross and wanton vandalism by the 
Germans. All the windows were broken, the floors torn up and the 
walls mutilated. The beautiful Renaissance Chateau in this neighbour- 
hood, also owned by Count d’Ansembourg, was stripped of all valuable 
furnishings and of its library during its period of occupation by the 
Hitler Jugend. 

Colmar-Berg : The Chdéteau here, which was built about 1908 on the 
site of a medieval mansion, was stripped of virtually all its valuable 
contents by the Germans, besides undergoing extensive structural 
alterations to adapt it as a school for German girls. The furniture and 
pictures were taken to Luxemburg City, but the greater part of the 
collection of arms contained in the chateau was removed direct to 
Germany. Part of the latter collection, however, were seized en route 
by the citizens of Luxemburg and deposited in one of their own 
museums, together with some of the archives of the Grand Ducal 
family, chiefly 17th century, which had likewise been retrieved from 
the enemy. ; 

Clervaux : The abbey of St. Maurice (built in 1908)—a large and 

nportant Benedictine foundation—was commandeered by the 
(sermans as a training school for the Hitler Jugend. The extensive 
architectural alterations carried out by the enemy were designed to 
conceal as far as possible the religious purpose expressed in the original 


design of the building. Concrete floors and partitions were introduced 
to divide up the church library and other large rooms. Fortunately, 
the library books of the abbey, about go truckloads of which were 
carried off by the Germans, have now been stored under reasonably 
good conditions in Luxemburg City. The more valuable benches, 
stalls, carvings and altars in the abbey church are intact, as these were 
removed by the monks to the chapel of Notre Dame de Lorette before the 
Germans came in. The latter building sustained some damage from 
blast when the Germans blew up a nearby powder store preparatory 
to their withdrawal. The contents stored within came to no harm. 

The rath century Chateau of Clervaux, the ancestral home of the 
Delano family and birthplace of President Roosevelt’s great-grand- 
mother, was very badly damaged. The chateau was held by the 
Germans during the break-through and recaptured by the Americans 
after a two-day fight. The roof was destroyed and the entire fabric 
gutted. Plans have already been made, however, for complete and 
accurate restoration. 

Fischbach : ‘The Chateau here, an 18th century property of the Grand 
Ducal family built on the site of an earlier mansion, has suffered gravely 
from enemy occupation. It was first commandeered for two years by 
the Goebbelsstifftung, and later occupied by regular German troops 
and finally by S.S. units, who divested the place of most of its contents 
and infested it with lice. - Structurally, however, the chateau has only 
sustained minor damage. ; 

Echternach : The damage to most of the buildings was rather serious, 
especially as regards the churches. The facade of the parish church of 
St. Peter (1220) was severely scarred and the windows blown out ; 
there is concussion damage throughout the building ; the south wall 
is in danger of collapse ; two of the towers are slightly out of plumb ; 
the fine Rococco intarsia pulpit has had its veneer cracked and is 
warped by rain ; the sacristy has been seriously blasted and its contents 
damaged. The choir-stalls and altar-rail are, however, intact. 

The Basilica of St. Willibrod, the earliest part of which dates from 
the ninth century, has had both towers completely destroyed, and the 
débris falling on the nave has caused further damage ; the roof and 
side-chapels are all seriously injured and much glass has been broken. 
The abbey nearby, and the adjacent buildings. were heavily bombed. 

The Hotel de Ville received a direct hit in the spring of one of the 
arches. 

Esch-sur-Alzette: This town contains the largest library in Luxem- 
burg. Most of the books, however, appear to be safe, as they were 
removed and placed in German universities. ‘The French books were 
sent to French prisoners-of-war camps. 

Bettel-Roth : The Chdteau here was seriously damaged. (N.B.—This 
building is included in the list as, although it is situated in Rheinprovinz, 
it is the property of the Grand-Ducal House.) 

Munshausen: About one-third of the interesting church, which 
contains many of the funerary slabs of the Counts of Anjou, has been 
completely burnt out. 

Vaux-les-Chenes : The Chateau was burnt to the ground in December, 
1944. 

Wiltz : The parish church in the upper part of the town is in danger 
of collapsing as a result of blast. 

The 17th century Chateau of Wiltz sustained considerable concussion 
to the older portions as well as some direct hits. The walls bear the 
marks of intense fire. 

The newer portions of the parish church of Niederwiltz have been 
seriously damaged. 

Dalheim, Wassebillig, Grevenmacher, and Hesperange: The Germans 
blew up the parish churches of the first three of these towns in 1940. 
The church of Hesperange was damaged when the enemy destroyed a 
nearby bridge. 

The following is a list of monuments not referred to above, which 
are known to be intact :— 

Altminster : Ancient Roman carving on a high rock. 

Esch-sur-la-Sure : Chateau and church. 

Grundhog : Chateau. 

Hollenfels : Chateau. 

Junglinster : St. Martin’s Church, 

Koerich : Baroque Church. 

La Rochetie: Ruined chateau and monastery. 

Mariental : Convent. 

Mersch: Chateau. 

St. Maurice: Abbey. 

Septfontaines : Church. 

Trois Vierges: Franciscan Church. 

Viarden: Ruins of Grand Ducal Chateau. 
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Accessions to the Library 
1944-45—III, concluded 


TOWN & COUNTRY PLANNING, GARDENS, RURAL 
PRESERVATION 


711 (058 
PLANNING AND RECONSTRUCTION, formerly P. 
P— and r—. 1944-45. F. J. Osborn, ed. 
84”. Lond. & N.Y.: Todd. [19440r-45.] £11s. R. 
R.1.B.A. Inf. file 711 (076) 
Examination for the R.I.B.A. Distinction in town planning .. . 
Procedure and regulations Gc. 


+ 711.4—163 (058) 
- & R— Year Book 


leaflet. 14}”. Lond. 1945. 
Inf. file 711 : 016 
R.I.B.A. Distinction in town planning. Bibliography. 
dupl. typescript. 13”. 1945. 
Heap (DESMOND) IT 3 94 
Planning law for town and country, 1938 : 
Suppt.: Planning and the law of interim development. Being 


a supplement Gc. 
pam. 9%”. Lond.: Sweet & Maxwell. [1944 or -45.] 1s. R. 
MINISTRY OF TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 711 : 34 binder 
Town and Country Planning Amendment Regulations, 1945 [pro- 
visions of]. (Circular No. 10.) 


leaflet. 63”. Lond. 1945. R. 
Enclosing T— & C— P—, England and Wales (P.R. & O., 1945). 
711 : 34 binder 
Town and country planning, England and Wales. The T— & C— 
P— Amendment Regulations, 1945, Gc. (Provisional Rules and 
Orders, 1945.) 

leaflet. g}’. Lond.: H.M.S.O. 1945. 1d. R. (2). 

Enclosed in T— & C— P— A— R— (Circ. 10). 
711: 34 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1944 (Circular No. 11 (Apl.) 
leaflet. 83”. Lond.: H.M.S.O. 1945. 1d. R. (2). 
71l > 34 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1944. Circular No. 12.) (Apl.) 
92”. Spp. Lond.:H.M.S.O. 1945. ad. R. (2). 


Inf. file Til 2 34 

The Town and Country Planning (Development by Authorities) 
Regulations, 1945. (Circular No. 17. 

leaflet. 84”. Lond. :H.M.S.O. 1945. 1d. R. (2). 

Enclosing T— & C— P—, England and Wales. Devt. Ge. 

Inf. file 7II : 34 

and Wales. Development 

D— by A—) Regulations, 1945, 


Town and Country Planning, England 
by authorities. The T— & C— P— 


&c. (Statutory Rules and Orders, 1945 No. 532.) 
Enclosed i in T— & C— P— (D— by A—) Regns., Circr. 

leaflet. g}’. Lond. : H.M.S.O. 1945. Id. R. . 
‘ 7II 3 34 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1944. Explanatory memorandum. 
92”. 35 pp. Lond.: H.M.S.O. 1945. 6d. R. (2). 
. 71: 34 
Town and Country Planning (General Interim Development) 

Order, 1945. (Circular No. 1: 
leaflet. o?”. Lond.: H.M.S.O. 1945. 1d. R. (2). 
. ; _ ait : 34 
Town and country © unning, England and Wales. Interim develop- 
ment. The T. & C.P. (General I— D—) Order, 1945, Gc. (Statutory 


Rules and Orders, 1945 No. 349. 


93”. 12pp. Lond.:H.M.S.O. 1945. 3d. R. (2). 
71 : 34 


Town and Country Planning (General Interim Development) Order, 
1945. Explanatory memorandum. 


92”. 12pp. Lond.:H.M.S.O. 1945. 2d. R. (2). 
: 7II > 34 
Town and Country Planning General (Interim Development) 


(Circular No. 14.) 
leaflet. 62”. 
and Wales. T— 


Direction, 1945 [circular relating to]. 
1945. _R. 
Enclosing T— & C— P—, Eng. & c= PR 
General Ge. 

7Il : 34 
The tH a0— 


(Statutory 


Town and Country Planning, England and Wales. 
P— General (Interim Development) 
1945, No. 419. 
leaflet. g}”. 


Direction, 1945, @c. 


Rules and Orders, 
Lond. : 


H.M.S.O. 1945. 1d. R. 
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Zit 2 44 
Town and Country Planning (General Interim Development) Ord: r, 


1945. Specimen forms of permission and of refusal Gc. 
13”. 8 pp. Lond. ‘1945. “. 
728.1 (06) box 
NaTIOoNAL HousING AND TOWN PLANNING COUNCIL SUT 2 34 


The de and C “K4 Planning Act, 1944, and national poli: 
By . . . [Balfour (G. J. G. B.‘ Baron] Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 
pam. 10” X 8”. Lond. [194 


PHASES OF DEVELOPMENT 

Coox, HammMonn & Ket, Lid. 7II.111.5 : gt2 folder (fold 

Revised notations for town planning maps, compiled &¢ 

end ed.: . . . compiled from and in accordance with the 1 

edn. Model Clauses of the Ministry of Health. 

sheet, 18” x 18”. Lond. 1943. 3s. 6d. 
in accordance with the Model Clauses [ar 
P. 5, already in Library. 


[19390] ed.,...... 
- Memo. T. & C. 


NATIONAL PLANNING 
711.2—112 (41/42) : gt2 
ASSOCIATION FOR PLANNING AND REGIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 
*Maps for the national plan. Prepared by the A— @&e. A bac 
ground to the Barlow report, the Scott report, the Beveridge report. 
13”. (iv) + 119 pp., 3-96 maps (backed) & text (narrowe 


‘ 


alternating + 2 transparencies (in pocket). Lond 
Lund Humphries. [1945.] 15s. R. & P. 
REGIONAL PLANNING 
711.3 (75/76) + 627.8 (75/76) + 712.21 (75/7 


DurrFus (R. L.) 
The Valley and its people. 


A portrait of T. [ennessee] V. [alle 
A. [uthority]. 


Illus. by the Graphics Department of the T— V— A- 


&c. (Borzoi Books series.) 
gt”. 167 pp. text illus. New York: Knopf. 1944. ($2. 1S). 
711.3 (75/76) (058) + 627.8 (75/76) (058) + 712.21 (75/76) (¢ 
U.S. : TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 
Annual report . . . for . . . year ended June . . . 1943. 


9}”. Washington : Supt. of Documents. [1943 or -44.] R 
711.3—162 (41.1) [711.13 + 711.454 + 711.5 
CENTRAL AND Sovura-EAst SCOTLAND REGIONAL PLANNING 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

Interim report on population trends in relation to industrial develop- 
ment and housing needs. By Frank C. Mears, @e. 

13”. 40 pp. + viii plans, 7 folding. Edin. 1945 

Presented by the Committe: 

(42.1) + 711.4—163 (42.1 

With drawings by Batt, 


Purpom (C. B.) 1g 
How should we rebuild in? ia 
pseud. [Oswald Barrett]. 
84". x + 326 pp. text illus. Dent. 1945. 12s. 6d. R 
THompPpson (F. LONGSTRETH) 711.3—162 (42.71/72 
Merseyside plan 1944... . / A report prepared in consultation with 
a Technical Committee of the Merseyside Advisory Joint Planning 
Committee at the request of the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning. 
12}” x 10”. vi+ 73 pp. + (5) maps + folding map in 
pocket + text map. Lond.: H.M.S.O. 1945. 
Presented by the Ministry. 
Some maps to be published in a separate volume. 
711.3—162 (94) + 711.4—163 (94) + 
Barnett (F. O.), Burt (Ww. O.), and Heats (F.) 
We must go on. A study in ied reconstruction and housing 
[Victoria, Australia. ] 


—162 


Lond. : 


728.1 (94 


g}?”. 118 pp. incl. pls. Melbourne : Book Depot. [1944 
Presented by the Authors. 
< MS. 
CaRLIN (W. P.) FEtQ2 : JET 


Flight from the land. An essay on the relation of population move- 
ment to physical planning. (Thesis for Final Examination, Dec.) 
typescript & Repr. of D. 13”. 1944. Presented by the Author. 


TOWN PLANNING & RE-PLANNING 

New ENGLAND TOWN PLANNING AssoctaTIon, U.S. 
Community planning for younger citizens. A manual for teachers. 
9’. 32pp. text illus. n.p. [194—.| 

Presented by the Association. 


711.4/6] 37 


HILBERSEIMER (L.) 711.4 
The New city. Principles of planning. 

11” x 84”. 192 incl. xv pp. text illus. Chicago : 

Paul Theobald. 1944. ($5.95.) P. 
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HEGEMANN (WERNER), editor 
Amerikanische architektur & stadtbaukunst. G&c. 
ebau @c., vol. i.) 


711.4 (73) 
(Der Staed- 


16}”. 150 pp. Berlin: Wasmuth. 1925. 
Presented by the Town and Country Planning Association. 
Already in Loan Library. 
711.4 (73) 
BLACK (RUSSELL VAN NEsT) and BLack (Mary HepGEs) 

Planning for the small American city. An outline of principles and 
vrocedure especially applicable to the city of fifty thousand or less. 
Public Administration Service, Chicago. Pubn. No. 87.) 

Revised [3rd] ed., reprint. 104”. (iv) + 86 pp. 
Chicago. 1944. 


text illus. 
( $1.00.) 
Original ed. : 1933, Pubn. No. 32. Presented. 
VIoLIcH (FRANCIs) 711.4 (8) + 728.1 (8) 
Cities of Latin America. Housing and planning to the south. 
9g’. xii + 241 pp. + pls. New York: Reinhold Pubg. Corpn. 
1944. ($3.50.) R. 
BOARDMAN (PHILIP) 711.4.01 : 92 G 
Patrick Geddes. Maker of the future. 
9’. xix + 504 pp. + pls. + folding plan. Chapel Hill, U.S. : 
Univ. of N. California Press. 1944. ($5.00.) P. 
GEDDES (P[ATRICK]) 711.4—I112 (41.1 E) 
The Civic survey of Edinburgh. With illus. by F. C. Mears (archi- 
tect). . . . Reprinted from the Trans. of the Town Planning Con- 
ference [London, 1910] Gc. 
92”. 38 pp. incl. pls. text illus. Edin. & Chelsea : 
Civics Dept. 1911. (1s. 6d.) P. 
711.4—163 arch file 
LEIGHTON (BRIAN) 711.4—I112 (42.21 G) 
A Guildford survey 1945. 
pam. 8”. [Guildford : the author, 53 Farnham Rd. 1945.] 
Presented by the Author 
711.4—163 arch file 
711.4—162 (42.23 C) 


Report on proposals for centre 


HoLpEN (CHARLES) and ENDERBY (H. M.) 
Canterbury town planning scheme. 
of city. 
dupl. typescript. 13”. 1945. Presented. 
With plan, C— T— P— S—, First period development of central 
area, Repr., 15” < 20” (folded). 
DupLeEy, Worcs., county borough 
Town planning and post-war reconstruction. 
lr. Alwyn Lloyd, ... and Herbert Jackson, 
sultants. 


711.4—163 (42.47 D) 
Report prepared by 
. planning con- 


7%”. 13 pp. + 2 folding plans. [Dudley.] 1944. 
Presented by Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd [F.1. 
711.4—163 (73 B) : 72.081.28 
Boston Contest, temporary organisation (BostoN SOCIETY OF 
Arcnirects, Boston University, U.S., and others) 
The Boston contest of 1944 [competition for town re-planning 
schemes]. Prize winning programs. 
11” <x 84”. 148 pp. + (iv) pls. (backed). text illus. 
3oston : U.P. [1945.] Presented. 
U.S.: NATIONAL RESOURCES PLANNING BoarD 711.454 (73) : 338 
Industrial location and national resources. 
113”. vii + 360 pp. text maps. Washington : 
F Supt. of Docts. 1943. ($1.50.) 
Presented by the American Library, through Sir Giles Scott [PP.]. 
711.58 + 711.585 
REGIONAL ASSOCIATION OF. CLEVELAND, Cleveland, Ohio 
Neighbourhood conservation. A handbook for citizen groups. 
By A. C. Kayanan. (Pubn. No. 


17.) 
¥ Cleveland, Ohio : 


11”. vi + 38 pp. Housing Center. 1943. 


Presented. 
em. PRESERVATION OF AMENITY 
IKkurBATOV (V. Ia.) 712 
Sady i parki _— ns and parks]. 
12”. (vii) + iv + 752 + xxxii + iv pp. + pls. text 
illus. n.p. T. M. O. Vol’f. 1916. 
Presented. 


SCHUMACHER (FRITZ) 712.21 (43 H) 
*Ein Volkspark. Dargestellt am Hamburger stadtpark. 

1132”. 133 (135—2) pp. incl. pls. + folding plan. text illus. 

Munich : Callwey. 1928. 

Presented by the Town and Country Planning Association. To Loan Library. 

MINISTRY OF TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 719 : 712.21 (42) 

*National parks in England and Wales. Report by John Dower, 

Cmd. 6628.) 


3 


92”. 57 pp. Lond.: H.M.S.O. 1945. Is° 


Presented by the Ministry (2)° 
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OLDER WORKS 


Mr. John Gloag (extra copy of Official Architect, Cast iron number). 

Mr. B. A. P. W. Lewis [A.] (2). 

Penguin Books, Ltd. (extra copy, for Loan). 

Prisoners of War Book Scheme, transferred from : (61 works, including 
56 to Loan Library, in addition to those in I’ t). 

U.S.S.R. Academy of Architecture (1, to Loan). 

Presented (2). 

(in connection with Practice Notes in JOURNAL ) (2). 
PuRCHASED (1, + 2 early works ; 1 1gth-cent. work). 
Purchased from the Prentice Fund (1 early work). 

Purchased for Loan (2). 


Review of Periodicals 
1944-45—IV 
PLANNING, &c. 


ArcuiTect (Perth, W. Australia), 1945 June, pp. 14-7 : 
The vexed question of ceiling height, by W. A. Mcl. Green. 
building regulations & human space requirements reviewed. 

Arcuirect & BurLpinc NEws, 1945 Aug. 17, pp. 103-4: 
Height of rooms. Asthetic appearance and improved insolation of 
houses. Letter & illusns., by L.* Barnish [F.]. 
GOVERNMENTAL, CIVIC 

ARCHITECTUPAL Forum, 1945 Aug., pp. 97-101; 

CALIFORNIA ArTs & ARCHITECTURE Los 

pp. 36-8 : 
United Nations Centre for San Francisco. Project by Wurster, 
and Born for new World League. Generalised illusns. 

ARCHITECT & BuILDING News, 1945 June 29, pp. 191-4: 
City hall, Fresno, California, by Franklin & Kump. 
COMMERCIAL 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1945 May, pp. 113-22: 
Commercial buildings : recent American shops and showrooms illusd. 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1945 July, pp. 80-5: 

Air line ticket and enquiry offices, Chicago and New York, by Holabird 
& Root; Seattle, by W. J. Bain. 
TRANSPORT 

Pencri Points, 1945 July, pp. 70-5 : 

Railway buildings. Projects for station for town of 20,000 and ‘ 
towns ”’ (signal box), by L. C. Tichy. 

Buitpinc & ENGINEERING (Sydney, N.S.W.), 1945 May 24, folded 

plate : 
Sydney docks, restoration. 
and notes on equipment. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1945 June 14, pp. 445-7 : 
Cold store. 
Food. Plan, construction, insulation illusd. in detail. 

Jnut , Assn. oF ENGINEERS & ARCHITECTS IN PALESTINE, 

pp. 16-7 
War-time construction of cold stores in Palestine for local storage of, 
e.g., potatoes. Wooden or concrete block huts with insulated linings. 

Pencit Points, 1945 July, pp. 76-7 
Multi-storey garage with offices and stores. Project by J. E. Greiner & Co. 

PenciL Points, 1945 July, pp. 79-81 : 

Sanitation Dept. garage for Districts 47, 48 Brooklyn, by An 
mond. Garage, repair shop, washing. 

ARCHITECTURAL REvIEW, 1945 July, pp. 18-20 
City bus garage, Stockholm, by E. Sundahl. Two large halls covering 
2500 sq. ft. Illusd. 

Pencit Points, 1945 July, pp. 64-69: 

Bus terminals, Baltimore for greyhound lines, by Wischmeyer, Arra- 
smith and Ebwick, and for Cleveland, Ohio, transit system, by A. C. 
Wolf. Both illusd. 

Pencit Points, 1945 July, p. 62: 

Road service station for Socony Vacuum Oil Co. 

ARCHITECTURAL ReEcorD, 1945 April, pp. 67 

Airports. Bdg. types study, | 100, in collabn. with Aero Digest. Articles 
on traffic control, runways, “ private-flight ’ Design- 
ing large terminal, passenger amenities. Counter details and “ in- 
flight ” kitchen in time-saver standards. San Antonio & Westchester 
and Austin Co. project for ‘‘ mid-continental terminal * and Lockheed 
terminal, Burbank.  Illusd. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1945 May, pp. 110-4: 

Terminal airports. Article by G. Morgan. Illusd. 

PARTHENON, 1945 May, pp. 122-9: 

Civil land aerodromes, some factors in design, by G. Dawbarn [F.]. 


Australian 


Angeles), June, 


Bernardi 


switch 


Plans of new wharves and dockside bdgs., 


1945 June, 


tonin Ray- 


. or club all aa 
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JOURNAL OF 


IrisH BUILDER AND ENGINEER, 
supplement : 

Dublin airport and its buildings. First description and illusn. of airport 
built 1941 ; Desmond Fitzgerald, archt. Terminal bdg., inc. offices, 
meteorological rooms, restaurant, etc. 2 hangars. 

ENGINEERING News-RECORD, 1945 May 31, pp. 91-2 
Airport terminal project for Detroit. Illusd. 

Pencit Points, 1945 July, pp. 54-63: 
Evansville, Indiana, [war] memorial airport and recreation centre, by 
Albert Kahn Inc., reviewed by R. Wank. Project incs. air terminal, 
spectators’ stands, restaurant, swimming-pool for 1,500, roller-skating 
rink. 

ENGINEERING News-Recorp, 1945 july 12, pp. 96-8: 


1945 July 28, pp. 374, 6, 8 and 


Airdrome runway paving for biggest planes in sight. Article. Illusd. 
INDUSTRIAL 
BUILDER, 1945 June 8, pp. 451-3 


Standard war factory for Min. Aircraft production, N. 
R. R. Cornforth [Z.], with canteen. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1945 Aug. 30, p. 150: 
Factory of steel construction, “‘ J” type, designed by the 
Research Station. Views in progress and as finished. 

ELECTRICAL SUPERVISOR, 1945 July : ‘ 

Factory layout of electrical services. Notes. 


WELFARE: HOSPITALS, &c. 

ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 1945 Aygust, pp. 104-31 
Hospitals. Building types study 104, contributed by U.S. Public Health 
Service and others. Detailed analysis of hospital plg. illustd. by project 
for rural health centres with 10 and 50-bed nursing units. Urban 200- 
bed hospl. Georgetown, Washington, D.C. Univ. teaching hospl. 
Time saver standards of nursing, surgical X-ray, out-patients units. 

BuILDER, 1945 July 6, pp. 4-5: 

St. Mary’s Hospital, London. Rebuilding scheme, by Alner W. Hall. 
Site plan and model. 

HospirAL AND NursInNG HoME MANAGEMENT, 1945 June, pp. 174-81 : 
Queen Elizabeth hospl., Gateshead. Description and illsns. of medium- 
sized general hospl. 

HospiraL AND Nursinc HomME MANAGEMENT, 1945 July, pp. 213-5: 
Wladyslaw Sikorski Memorial Hospital for children. Project by 
Szmidt and others for Polish reconstruction. Illusd. 

BuILDER, 1945 Aug. 24: 

Sédersjukhuset Hospital, Stockholm. (Further reference. 
ARQUITECTURA Y LO Demas (Mexico City), 1945 May, bp. 29-67 
First prize designs in competition for regional hospital, Rio del Con- 

sulado, Mexico City, promoted by the Dept. of Public Health. 

ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 1945 July, pp. 5-10 : 
Community hospital, Bremerton, Washington, U.S.A., 
Grainger, Brady and Johanson. Town of 75,000, pavilion hospl. of 
106 beds in 26-34 bed wards. Illusd. 

Bui_pinc & ENGINEERING (Sydney, N.S.W.), 1945 May 24, pp. 18-21 : 
Wesley Memorial Hospital, Chicago, by Threlbar & Fugard. 20-storey 
general hospl. illusd. and described. 

BuILDING AND ENGINEERING (Sydney, 

pp. 56-7 : ' 
The Stewart Memorial Hospital, 
McPherson, with C. Parkes, State 
with 2 or 4 bed wards. 

ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 1945 August, pp. 84-95 : 

Tripler General Hospital, Island of Oahu, Honolulu, by York & 
Sawyer, with Medical Dept., U.S. Army & Corps of Engineers. Per- 
manent semi-tropical hospl. for Army, 1,500 beds to expand to 2,000. 
Incs. nurses’ & officers’, etc., quarters, gymnasium, laboratory & all 
subsidiary service bdgs. Const. rigid frame R.C. with stuccoed concrete 
block filling. Fully described & illusd. 

Mopern Hospirat (CHicaco), 1945 May, pp. 48-50 : 

An approach to pl. anning for better psychiatric c ce: Article illusd. 
by psychiatric pavilion, King’s County Hospl., N. York City, by 
Tachau & Vought. Also articles on psychiatric hospls. of 3,500 and 
200 bed. capacity. 

Mopern Hospirau (Chicago), 1945 July, pp. 46-9: 

Nurseries designed for modern maternity, by Dr. P. A. McLendon and 
Dr. J. Parks of Geo. Washington Univ. Sch. of Medicine, Washington, 
D.C. Hospital nursery wards. Detailed plans of units and equipme nt. 

Mopern Hospirau (Chicago), 1945 July, pp. 108, 110: 

“To facilitate repair orders.” Building maintenance in _ hospitals. 


Ireland, by 


Building 


N.S.W.), June 25, 


Dundas, N.S.W., project, by N. W. 
Archt. Four 20-bed ward blocks 


1945 


Article by R. B. Johnson, former superintendent, building maintenance, 
Harvard Univ. 

Pencit Points, 1945 July, pp. 84-90: 
Advances in hospital lighting. 
chief archt. 
discussion. 
etc. Illusd. 


An important lecture by I. Rosenfield, 
for hospitals, Dept. of P. Wks., New York City, with 
Ward, operating theatre, etc., lighting technique, equipt., 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


by Naramore, 


October 19.5 


ENGINEERING News-ReEcorD, 1945 July 12 
Rigid-frame army hospital, Hawaii, designed to resist earthquak :s, 
York and Sawyer, archts. F. N. Severud, engr. Details of const. 

ArcuiTect & BurLpinc News, 1945 August 10, pp. 92-5 
Children’s hospital, project for General Sikorski memorial iii, 'y 
B. Szmidt and A. Lange-Dluzynski. Structure of pavilion wards ‘>r 
prefabn. in England. 

Mopbern Hospirat (Chicago), 1945 June : 

Chronic disease ward : report on decade of experience . . 
hospital, Springfield, Mass. ; includes plan of wards. 

Arcuitect & Buitpinc News, 1945 Sept. 14; 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, July 25, pp. 67-9 ; 

Hospira, & Nurstnc Home MANAGEMENT, Sept. : 
Medical centre for Lockheed Brake Co., Leamington Spa, by C. 
Townend [4.]. Consulting-room for firm’s doctor, dental clinic, tre:it- 
ment rooms, etc. 

Mopern Hospirau (Chicago), 
Seattle builds a blood bank. Project for blood transfusion centre by 
Naramore, Bain, Brady, Johnson and Wohleb, archts. Illusd. 

BUILDER, 1945 July 6, pp. 6-7 
** Vitasan’”’ massage clinic, 
Single-storey bdg., 


» bp. 114-8: 


. in gene 


1945 July, pp. 74-5: 


consultg. rooms, treatment rooms, gymnasium. 


BuILDE R, 1945 August 3, pp. 91-2 
Sanatorium, Ballyowen, Dublin. Winning competition project, by 


J. G. Monahan and L. C. Peppard [A.A.]. 

_ Nuestra ArQuirecTuRA (Buenos Aires), 1945 April, pp. 122-8 : 
Prisons. Article by H. M. Navarro on requirements to meet Argentine 
law. Comparison with standards in other countries. 


HEALTH & RECREATION (BATHS, &c.) 

ByGGMASTAREN (Stockholm), 1945, Vo. 11, pp. 207-8: 
Diving stand for open-air baths. Models by students in the Technical 
High School, Stockholm. 

EpucaTION, 1945 Aug. 31, pp. 327-8: 
Teaching bath (for sc hools) : suggested lay-out, by a liaison committee 
of three swimming organisations. 

Pencit Points, 1945 June, pp. 84-6: 
Community beach house, Rhode Island, by R. K. Du Moulin. 
cabins. 


RECREATIVE (THEATRES, COMMUNITY CENTRES) 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1945 Sept. 6, pp. 164, 173-43 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum, May, pp. 98-102 : 

Red Rocks amphitheatre, Colorado, by Burnham Hoyt, for 9,000, in 

majestic mountain-side setting, superbly well designed association of 

advanced design and junction with natural site. 
PenciL Points, 1945 June, pp. 80-3: 

‘ The performance in the theatre,” 

Drama, Yale, and H. Burris-Meyer, Prof. English Stevens Inst. Tech- 

nology. Theatre design from viewpoint of actor and producer. Tabula- 

tion of requirements. 
ByGGMAsTAREN (Stockholm), 1945, Vo. 13, pp. 229 

Studio for Kungl. Dramatiska Theaterus, Stoc Lholn, i E. Ahlsen. 

Small studio theatre with 345 seats described and illusd. 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1945 June, pp. 118-22: 

National Stadium, Brazil, by O. N. Soares, for 100,000, with 4 smaller 

stadia, swimming-pool, tennis, gymnasium, etc., etc. Project illusd. by 

models and plans, etc. 
ARCHITECT AND BuiLpDInG News, 1945 July 13, pp. 25-6: 

School gymnasium in E. & O.E. Schools Series, No. 20. Plan. 
ILLUSTRATED CARPENTER AND BUILDER, 1945 June 1, pp. 600-2 

Village halls : their design and construction, by R. Forman. Illusd. 
ByGGMAsTAREN (Stockholm), 1945, Vo. 13; pp. 238-46 : 

** Kollectivhus.”” Community centres, questions and answers on the 

need for them. Cost of buildings and running. 

ArcuHITEcT & BurLpInc NEws, 1945 August 17, pp. 97: 
Community centres for Manchester. Type plan by G. N. Hill, City 
Archt., from Manchester Plan. 

Pencit Points, 1945 June, pp. 73—: 

Community centre, Ziirich, by L. Parnes, for religious group, serves 

recreational, cultural and devotional needs. Incs. concert hall, audi- 

torium, class rooms, library. 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 1945 June, pp. 87-90: 

** Child Centre ’’ and community centre, Berea, Ohio, by Hays, Watson 

and assts. 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1945 July, pp. 101-3: 

Community centre, Holly Park, Seattle, by Jones, Ahlson & Thiry ; 

for estate of goo houses. 

Penciu Points, 1945 June, pp. 88-91 : 

Recreation centre for war workers, Vallejo, Calif., by Bernardi, Wicken- 

den, Langhorst and Funk. Sports hall and gymnasium, club rooms, 

library. 
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ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1945 August, pp. 141-7: 

(omamunity recreation centres as war memorials. Project for com- 
riunity of 100,000. Vast scheme incs. every type of playing field & 
sports bdg. lay-out & bdg. plans. 

ByGGMASTAREN (Stockholm), 1945, No. 11, pp. 199-207 : 

Sport building and swimming-bath at Linkoping, competition projects ; 
incs. football arena, tennis courts, baths ; described by S. Wistholm 
City Archt. 
ERIDGES 

STRUCTURAL ENGINEER, 1945 May, pp. 221-37 
Arches and arched bridges. Précis of paper by R. P. Mears, M.Inst.C.E. 
liistorical survey and consideration of contemporary design of road 
and rail bridges. Discussion. 

Jnu., INstrruTIon OF Crvit ENGINEERS, 1945 May, pp. 171-208 : 
Design and erection of the Birchenough and Otto Beit bridges, Rhodesia. 
former, arch girder (similar to Sydney Harbour bridge), span 1,080 ft. 
Latter, suspension, span 1,050 ft. Described by H. Shirley Smith 
and Ralph Freeman. 

RELIGIOUS. 

ARCHITECTURAL DEsIGN & CONSTRUCTION, 1945 August, pp. 195-201 : 
Church at Vermont, U.S.A., by Freeman, French & Freeman (with 
rectory), and St. Paul’s Ch., Edensor, Stoke-on-Trent, by Wood, 
Goldstraw & Yorath. 

ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 1945 August, pp. 43-4: 

R.C. Church, Dornach, Basle, Switzerland, by H. Baur. 

Lirurcicat Arts (Concord, N. Hampshire), 1945 May, pp. 56, 61-2 : 
On training for architecture as it relates to (Roman) Catholic Church 
design, by Barry Byrne. 

ARCHITECT AND BuitpinG News, 1945 July 27, pp. 58-62 : 

Che community church of the future. Project by E. D. Mills for church 
and community centre, minister’s house, etc., at St. Helier L.C.C. 
state. Model. 

ARQUITECTURA Y LO Demas (Mexico City), 1945 June, pp. 26-53 : 
Competition designs for National Sanctuary of Sagrado Corazon de 
Jesus. 

ARCHRE. ILLUSTRATED, 1945 Aug. ; 

BuILDER, June 1, pp. 433-4: 


> 


Church Hall, St. Mary’s Ch., Farcotton, Northants, by L. T. Moore. 
Hall 75 ft. by 27 ft., with aisle classrooms, lamella roof over “ nave.” 


SCHOOLS 
SoutH AFRICAN ARCHITECTURAL REcORD (Johannesburg), 
May, pp. 106-9 : 
Che shape of schools to come. 
design. 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 1945 June, pp. 72-97 : 
Schools. Building Types Study, No. 102. Articles: What educators 
desire ; what architects are supplying, illusd. by recent U.S. examples : 
Reinbeck Central, by Moore and Hutchins, with E. D. Stone ; Litch- 
field Consolidated, Wayne Cy., Mich., by O’Dell, Hewlett and Lucken- 
bach ; Paso Robles Elementary Sch., Calif., by Wynkoop ; S. Carlos 
Elementary Sch., Calif., by Kump. Classroom design, daylighting, etc., 
detailed. Time-saver standards, classroom storage. 
Epucation, 1945 July 27, pp. 161—: 
R.I.B.A. Committee on School Design and Constn. 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1945 Aug. 30, p. 162: 
Report on post-war school buildings, by a special committee of R.I.B.A., 
to government departments. 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 1945 August, pp. 45-7 : 
School and kindergarten, Basle, Switzerland, by H. Baur. A large 
scheme inc. boys and girls and kindergarten with gymnasium, recreation 
rooms, etc. 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1945 June, pp. 123-32: 
Schools. Special section illustg. recent U.S. schools. Elementary Sch., 
San Rafael, Calif., by Sexton ; High Sch., Bath, Me., by Harriman ; 
Black Mountain College, by A. L. Kocher, built largely by student 
labour ; Elementary Sch., Manhattan Beach, Calif., by Wurdeman 
and Becket. 
EpucaTIon : ScHOooL COoNsTRUCTION SUPPLT., 
pb. 599-601 : 
Boys’ Farm Home, Godstone, Surrey. An “ 
120 delinquent boys in four “ houses.” 


1945 


Article by E. C. Kent on British school 


: report. 


1945 April 27, 
approved school ” for 
O. D. Pearce, archt.  Illusd. 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1945 June 7, pp. 421-7: 
School in standard bay units, by C. G. Stillman (F. ], based on proposal 
in M.O.W. Post-war Building Study 2, Standard Construction for 
Schools. 3 types unit for classrooms, practical rooms and communal ac. 
variously combined. Illusd. and described in detail. 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 1945 July, pp. 80-93 : 
Lakeside Union elementary school, Calif. and Odano Joint Union High 
School, Calif., by F. Wynkoop and associates. Both using special system 
of clerestorey lighting for classrooms which is described in detail in article : 
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** Advances in art of school-room daylighting.” 
N. or S. aspect. 

OFFICIAL ARCHITECT, 1945 Aug., p. 408: 
Secondary Modern school under Education Act, 
[F.], county archt., I. of W. View of model. 


UNIVERSITY BLDGS., TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


Classrooms planned for 


.1944, by S. Gregson 


ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 1945 August, pp. 33-6: 
University, Basle, Switzerland, by Roland Robin. Auditorium for 500, 
19 lecture rooms, 250 to 15 seats, staff rooms, offices. 

BUILDING AND ENGINEERING (Sydney, N.S.W.), 1945 Jan. 15, 

pp. 18-9 

Granville Tidak College, by Government Architect’s office, N.S.W. 
Views and bird’s-eye isometric. 
LABORATORIES, RESEARCH CENTRES 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1945 July 19, pp. 47-51 : 
Architectural centre in U.S.A.: project i A. L. Kocher and H. 


Dearstyne. Research station for psychological, social, economic and 


technical aspects of bdg. 


MUSEUMS 


Museums JOURNAL, 1945 June, pp. 33-45: 


** Museums and art galleries : a national service.” The post-war policy 
of the Mus. Assn. Incs. notes on buildings. 

ArcuiTect & BuiLpinc News, 1945 August 3, pp. 79-81 : 
Museum of Public Works, Paris, by Auguste Perret. Illusd. 
BROADCASTING STATIONS 

ByGGMASTAREN (Stockholm), 1945 No. 7, pp. 117-30: 
Radio house, Stockholm, by B. Romare and G. Scherman. Full 
description and illustn. of large project, incl. studios, offices. Three 


concert halls for 843, 492, 228 seats. Article on broadcasting studio 


acoustics. 
DOMESTIC (general) 

ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 1945 May, pp. 70-90 ; 

Jnu. Ru. Arcui. Inst. or Canapa, July, pp. 135-40: 
“The post modern house.” Studies of design, “space ’’ and tech- 
nology. First by Joseph Hudnut in outstandingly valuable study of 
contempy. zsthetic ; challenging archts. to push beyond engineered 
house to house of finer spiritual values. Space factors analysed by 
R. B. Wills : house plan function and esthetic. Technology by R. I 
Davison, one-time research head Pierce Fdn. Prefabn., mod. equip- 
ment, etc. 

ArcuiTect & BLpG. NEws, 1945 Aug. 24, pp. 118-21 ; 

AxcHL. Desicn & CONsrRucrIon, Sept., pp. 220—; 

BUILDER, August 17, pp. 126-30: 
Small permanent houses. Designs submitted in competition organised 
by the House-building Industries’ Standing Committee (National Fedn. 
of Registered House-Builders). Illusd. Exhibited at Building Centre. 
Types for various areas. 

Jnv. R.LB.A., 1945 July, pp. 266-7 
The reduction of site man-hours in conventional house 
Note contributed by private enterprise builder. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1945 July 26, pp. 71-2 : 
Costs and man-hour figures for traditional constn. brick houses. 
** Questions and answers.” 

NATIONAL House BUILDER AND BuiLp1NnG DiGEsT, 1945 July, pp. 14-9: 
Homes for old people. Article by F. E. Woolley [A.]. Site and house 
planning. Illusd. 


HOUSING 

AMERICAN Ciry, 1945 June, pp. 96-8 : 
** A yardstick of housing needs” : an economical method devised by 
Cmtte. on Hygiene of Hg. of American Public Health Assn. to give 
measurement of housing quality evaluating all factors. Illusd. by 1944 
hg. survey, New Haven, Conn. 

ByYGGMASTAREN (STOCKHOLM), 1945 .Vo. 8, pp. 132-62: 
Industrial workers’ housing. Articles on ‘8 anning Petar ex. imple s illusd. 
inc. single ‘‘ bed-sitter ”’ hostels, sm. houses and flats. 

OFFICIAL ARCHITECT, 1945 Ju bb. 349-3, 353° 
Housing project for Hackney, lay-out of Shacklewell Rd. area, by F. 
Gibberd, and illusn. by model of development of Borough according to 
L.C.C. plan. Also 2-bedroom dining-kitchen flat. Plan and model. 

Ju. InstrrutTion oF Municipat & County ENGINEERS, 1945 June 8, 

bp. 366-70 : 

Experimental houses, Blackpool. 
houses—4 flats convertible to 2 single houses. 

AGENDA, 1944 August, pp. 68-85 : 
Germany’s post-war housing plan. Detailed analysis of Hitler plan of 
Nov., 1940, and effects of subsequent economic developments. 

Bu ILDING, 1945 June, pp. 161 : 
War-time housing in Germany. 
Germany since occupation. 


construction. 


Note in 


Brick and foam slag 
Illusd. 


* duplex”? 


based on information from 


Note 
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ByGGMASTAREN (STOCKHOLM), 1945, No. 10, pp. 187-94 : 

New small house design combining dwellings on honeycomb plan in 
groups from 3 upwards, with project application at Saltsj6baden by S. 
Lindstrom and G. Lindman. Also interesting project for flats on steeply 
rising hill-side with funicular access. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1945 Aug. 23, pp. 137-41 : 
Housing and public buildings at Fagersta, Sweden. C. 
architect. 

Jnu. Roya 

pp. 129-31 : 
Housing in Canada. Review of problems and policies, reprinted from 
Royal Bank of Canada, Monthly letter. 
Country Lire, 1945 July 27, p. 163: 
* Auto-housing.”” A rural experiment, by A. S. G. Butler. Note on 
brick house built by personal labour of owner and architect in 1918. 
JNu., INstrruTION OF MuntcipaL & County ENGINEERS, 1945 June 8, 
pp. 371-2 : 
Management of municipal housing estates. 
Advisory Cttee., by I. M. & Cy. E 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 
Vol. 3, No. 10, pp. 146-8: 
Science and housing. Paper by Edward Carter to B.A. Conference, 
1945 Jan. 13. The place of science in industry. 

Discovery, 1944 Dec. : 

Scientific standards for house construction. Article by Bdg. Research 
Stn. on evolution of current standards as applied by Burt Ctte. of 
M.O.W. on House Constn. Wall, floor and roof strength and stability. 
Thermal and sound insulation. Fire hazards. Damp penetration. 
Durability of new forms of constn. Tabulation of performance of brick 
house in relation to new standards. 

ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD, 1945 
** House moving day for F.P.H.A.” Transportation of 109 timber 
permanent 2-storey, prefabd. houses from Ohio to Michigan. Illusd. 

ARCHITECTURAL DEsIGN AND CONSTRUCTION, 1945 July, pp. 169-70 : 
Stabilised earth houses. Project by Herbert Collins for rammed and 
stabilised earth or pisé constd. bungalows. 

PotisH ENGINEERING REVIEW (TECHNIK POLSKI 

March, pp. 3-7: 
Prefabrication in housing, by B.P. Wisniki. General survey of methods 
and opportunities for development. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1945 May 24, p. 384; 

MaAsTER BuILDER, May, pp. 1283-4: 

Temporary emergency prefabricated house by U.S. War Production 
Board. Whole structure laminated waterproofed paper ; erected in 
2hrs. Total cost £13. Single room, furnished 2 double-deck bunks. 

BuiLpinc, 1945 July, pp. 184-5: 

* Acton ”’ prefabd. house. Consultg. archt. H. U. 
bonded ply-wood. 

AR( HITECTURAL DEsIGN AND ConstRuCTION, 1945 May, pp. 115-21: 
* Airoh ” aluminium house. — Illusd. 

ARCHITECTS JOURNAL, 1945 June 21, pp. 452-3, 461-6: 

** Airoh ” aluminium house, described, illusd. and criticised. 
on Selfridge’s site ; A. F. Hare, archt. 

BUILDING, 1945 June, pp. 154-6: 

** Band J’ House, by J. H. Markham [F.]. 
or in situ cladding. Illusd. & described. 

ARCHITEC’ AND BUILDING News, 1945 July 6, pp. 13-6: 

Bryant system of constn. for small houses developed from experimental 
houses, Birmingham, by H. J. Manzoni, City. Engr. (A. & B.N., 
May 19, 1944. _, Monolithic R.C. ext. walls with twin-slab inner face 
breeze blocks. ‘ Kwickform” shuttering. 

’ ARCHITECTURAL DesIGN AND Construction, 1945 July, bp. 163-6 : 
Dennis steel-framed house. Steel frame brick, tile-hanging or other 
cladding. 

ILLUSTRATED CARPENTER & BUILDER, 1945 June 8, pp. 619-24: 

** Jicwood ”’ stressed-skin ply-wood bungalow by R. Sheppard [F.]. 
Analysed by R. V. Boughton in Modern Prefabrication series, 10. 

ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION, 1945 June, pp. 145-6: 
Ministry of Works temporary houses. Revised type with central 
entrance, plans and elevations. Illusd. 

CounTRY Lire, 1945 August 3s pp. 204-5 : 

Nuttall experime ntal house—“ aircraft precision brought into housing.” 
Steel-frame clad asbestos. Illusd. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1945 July 12, pp. 

BUILDING, Oct, pp. 274-7: 

The ‘‘ Orlit ” system of house construction described by E. 
archt. R.c. frame with r.c. slab facings ext. and int. Tllusd. 
houses at Colnbrook. 

ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 1945 August, pp. 99-103 : 
Prefabricated Engineering Co. prefab. house buildg. 


Johansson, 


ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF CANADA, 1945 June, 


Memo. to Central Hg. 


PROCEEDINGS OF BRITISH Assw.), 


May 3, pp. 107-111: 


(Te ronto), 1945 


Diplock. Resin- 


Prototype 


Steel frame with prefabd. 
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Katona, 
Erected 


system, by A, 


Southwell, based on T.V.A. system. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 


ARCHITECTS October 194. 


ArcuHITEcT & BipG. News, 1945 Sept. 14, pp. 164-6; 

AFCHITECTURAL DE3IGN AND Constrn., May ; 

(LLUSTRATED CARPENTER AND BUILDER, July 13, pp. 759-66 : 

** Shumah ” duplex system prefabd. house, int. and ext. clad, plastic o 

stee] frame. No. 13 in Prefabn. series, by R. V. Boughton. Sem 

detz« hed block as 2 houses or 4 flats. Illusd. 

et ILLUSTRATED CARPENTER AND BuILDER, 1945 June 29, pp. 703-10 : 
Universal’ asbestos-cement houses. Corrugated asbestos-ceme: 

weight-bearing cladding on light steel frame. No. 12 in Modern pr: 

fabn. series, by R. V. Boughton. 

Arcuitect & Buitpinc News, 1945 June 29, p. 190; Aug. 17; 

A:Cil ECTs’ JOURNAL, Aug. 16; 

\RCHITECTUR‘L DesicN & Coxstruc: 

BUILDER, June 29, pp. 515-7 ; 

NATIONAL But_DER, July, pp. 276-7 ; 

OrrictaL ArcuHitecr, July, pp. 346-9: 
** Wates ” prefabd. permanent house ; K. W. Bland [4.], staff arch 
Photo and details of erected houses at Sutton Common Rd., Sutto: 
R.C. panel ext. walls, lined plaster bd. and glass quilt. 

ILLUSTRATED CARPENTER & BUILDER, 1945 August 10, pp. 872-8 : 
Wates house, in Modern prefab. series, 15. 

BUILDER, 1945 August 31, pp. 169-73 : 

The Wimpey house, ‘* open-front construction of no-joins concrete wit! 
brick-built floor.” Detailed description & illusn. Figures of man- 
labour hours. Eric Collins [A.], consulting archt. 

ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 1945 July, pp. 105-8 : 

** Youtz ” prefabd. timber house designed, etc., Univ. Michigan unde 
Prof. G. B. Brigham. Post and lintel frame with interchangeabl 
unloaded panels. 

ILLUSTRATED CARPENTER & BUILDER, 1945 June 15, pp. 647-52 : 
Houses built with pre-cast concrete units. No. 11 in Prefabricatio: 
series by R. V. Boughton. Kleine, Baillie & Powell systems. 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1945 May, pp. 186, 8, 192, 6: 
All-masonry prefabd. house designed by H. B. Hayes in chemically- 
aerated R.c. ; 10 lbs. per cu. ft. Erection, plan and details 700 sq. ft 
house described and illusd. 

ILLUSTRATED CARPENTER AND BUILDER, 1945 July 27, pp. 815-22 : 

** Timber houses can be built to last.” Timber prefabricated houses. 
House by J. P. Tingay in T.D.A. Comp. Reviewed by R. V. Boughton 
in Prefab. Series 14. 

ARCHITECT AND BuiLpinc NeEws, 1945 July 20, pp. 40-2; 

BuILDER, July 12, pp. 28-30 : 
Swedish prefabd. timber houses. 
purchased by British Government. 

Woon, 1945 August, pp. 185-9: 
British laminated wood houses : design and constn. of sectional resin- 
bonded house, by British Power Boat Co. H. U. Diplock, archt. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1945 S pt. 6, pp. 175-6; 

ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION, June, pp. 147-8 ; 

Master BuitvEr, May, pp. 1276 ; 

Wocn, Aug., p. 206: 

‘Lamella”’ house. Description and illus. of house with timbe1 
Lamella roof over steel frame used in agricultural workers’ houses, 
Barnstaple. 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1945 May, pp. 141-4,-6, 150,-4: 

Lighting the small house.. The problem analysed and present solutions 
described and illusd. in relation to light factors of brightness, direction, 
etc., and in each type of room. 

BUILDER, 1945 June 1, pp. 429-31 : 

** Wanted, a ‘ duplex ’.’ Article by E. Neel on need for house usable 
for 2 separate family dwellings at first and convertible to one family 
dwg. Plans, illusd. 

BuiLDER, 1945 May 18, p. 392: 
Rural workers’ cottages, E. Sussex. 
Soc. Archts. Winner, A. E. Rice. 


ION, Aug., pp. 182-5 ; 


Illusn. and description of house 


Comp. organised by S. Eastern 


TOWN HOUSES (including CONVERSION) 

BuILDER, 1945 June 8, pp. 455-6: 
Converting old houses into working-class flats. 
Centre by Muriel Fry Gee. Illusd. 


Paper to Housing 


HOTELS, HOSTELS 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 1945 July, pp. 66-79 : 
Highway hotels. Bdg. types study 103. Projects for “ outpost inn ” 
with detailed plan for large inn kitchen section ; motor traveller’s 
hotel—motorist drives up ramp to bedroom! ; airport hotel. 
BuitpinG, 1945 May, pp. 137-9: 
Miners’ hostel in Wales by R. F. Dodd. 
700 “‘ Bevin Boys ”’ with canteens, recreation rooms, etc. 
types standard huts. 


Accommodation for approx. 
In various 
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‘ARM BLDGS., COTTAGES 
MASTER BUILDER, 1945 July, pp. 1328-30 : 
»th-century concrete farm buildings. Article on structure and planning 
uiry farm and silos. 
Country Lire, 1945 July 12, pp. 72-3 ; 
July 20, pp. 118-9: 
he Rural reconditioning campaign. Articles by W. E. 
pair and conversion of cottages. Illusd. 


BUNGALOWS, &c. 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1945 May 31, pp. 409-10: 
empy. junior bachelor’s quarters, Freetown, Sierra Leone, by Gordon 
farriott [A.] and A. R. Smee. _ Illusd. 
BUILDING AND ENGINEERING (Sydney, N.S.W.), 
pp. 36—: 
louses for letting by the Victorian Housing Commission. 
f various designs and materials. 


COUNTRY & SMALL HOUSES 
Country Lire, 1945 August 3, pp. 200-3 : 
astle Drogo, Devon, by Sir E. Lutyens, 1911-30. Described by A. S. G. 
Butler. 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1945 May 24, pp. 387-92 : 
Cimber house, Berkeley, California, by H. H. Harris. 
wr hillside site, with attention to outlook. 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1945 Aug. 30, pp. 155-9: 
\merican small house exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art, N.Y. 
lypical neighbourhood plan, and detached or terrace house plans and 
views of models. 


DOMESTIC DEPENDENCIES (of buildings generally) 
NATIONAL House BUILDER AND THE BuiLpinc Dicest, 1945 April, 
pp. 11-6: 
[he open-air room, by Brenda Colvin: use in Britain as an asset for 
levelopment by speculative builders. Illusd. 
ARCHITECTURAL REcoRD, 1945 May, pp. 111-7: 
Household Laundry. Time saver standards on plg. and equipt. kitchen- 
laundry unit. 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 1945 July, pp. 109-11 : 
Household laundry : multi-use laundry rooms. Time-saver standard. 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1945 July 12, pp. 22-3: 
Dining alcoves. Editorial comments based on Swedish criticisms of 
tlat planning in Sweden. 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1945 May, pp. 107-12 : 
Living kitchen. ‘“ House ideas” No. 8 by A. Fordyce, incs. laundry, 
ooking, dining,-living space in one area. 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1945 May 31, pp. 407-8: 
Model kitchen, P. F. Burridge, archt., for Stockton-on-Tees. 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION, 1945 June, pp. 128-40 : 
Kitchen equipment : tabulation of information on 41 models of cookers 
by J. Cresswell and O. Evans of Good Housekeeping Inst. Illusd. 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1945 June, p. 190, 192: 
Kitchen unit using ** liquid heat ” as fuel : tetra-cresyl silicate absorbing 
heat up to 817° F. circulating through cooking, etc., appliances. 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN AND CoNnsTRUCTION, 1945 July, pp. 155— : 
Kitchen equipment : water heaters, solid fuel, gas, electric. 


DECORATION, DETAILS, CRAFTS 

JNuL., Royar Society or Arts, 1945 August 3, pp. 464-72: 

Design in interior decoration, by Grace Lovat Fraser. General discus- 
sion of present needs and possibilities. 

ARCHITECT AND BuiLtpinc News, 1945 July 6, pp. 3-4: 
Architectural components, 1. Black and White. First in new series of 
articles by Goodhart-Rendel. An informal study of the Victorian and 
contemporary enthusiasm for half-timbering. 

ARCHITECT AND Bui_pinc News, 1945 July 20, pp. 42-3 : 

* Red brick,” No. 2 in Archl. Compone nts series, by H. S. Goodhart- 
Rendel. The 19th-century revival of use of red brick. 


Barber on 


1945 Mar. 24, 


Bungalows 


Original design 


ArcHiTect & Bo. News, 1945 Aug. 23, pp. 116-7; August 31, 
4 pp 130-3: i 
Something about roofs: iii in Architectural components, by H. Ss 
Goodhart-Rendel. Timber roofing. 


ARCHITECT AND BuiLpiInGc News, 1945 June 8, pp. 147-9: 
Small panes and large, by H. S. Goodhart-Rendel. The use of glazing 
and sash bars in 18th and rgth cent. arc hite cture. 
Country Lire, 1945 June 1, p. 945 
Date plaques on houses. “Article by ny Went. Illusd. 
ARCHITECTURAL Desicn & ConsTRUCTION, 1945 August, pp. 203-4 ; 
BuiLpinc, July, pp. 180-2 : 
Murals, by Mary Adshead in Y.M.C.A. Canteen, Central Hall, West- 
minster, and ‘‘ Cordon Bleu ”’ Restaurant, Sloane St. 
ArT AND INpbustRY, 1945 July, pp. 20-7: 
5 in series. 


Reconstruction and the home, by Howard Robertson : pt. 
Wall and floor finishes. Illusd. 
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BuILvER, 1945 May 18, pp. 389- HOI: 
Wallpaper. ‘‘ Thoughts on...” by Howard & 
Illusd. 

ARCHITECTs’ JOURNAL, 1945 May 24, pp. 385-6: 

ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION, May, pp. 
Wallpaper exhibition, Suffolk Galleries, reviewed. Illusd. 

ARCHITECT AND BuiLpInGc NEws, 1945 June 1, pp. 123-4: 

** Paperstaining.” Article on wall-paper by Goodhart-Rendel. 

ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 1945 july, pp. 21-4: 

The future of wallpapers. Review by R. Y. a [.4.] of exhibition 
at Suffolk St. Galleries. Illusd. 

Country Lire, 1945 August 10, pp. 250-1 : 

The skill of the stained-glass worker, by Norman Wymer. 
article on technique. 


Doris Robertson. 


107-8 : 


Popular 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 

Jnv. R.I.B.A., 1945 July, pp. 249-58 : 
The future of architectural education. Paper = R.I.B.A. by Prof. L. B. 
Budden, Roscoe Prof. of Archre., Liverpool. Tasks and organisation of 
archl. edn. in Britain. 

OrFIcIAL ARCHITECT, 1945 Aug., pp. 390-7 
The Polish School of Architecture : students’ 
Warsaw Broadcasting Centre, by S. Kowalczewski ; 
culture, by J. Faczynski; children’s hospital, by M. 


designs. Including 
institute of rural 
Wesolowski ; 


college chapel, by W. Korzeniewicz ; and flats, by J. Lech. Note by 
B. Szmidt. 
Jnu., Royat ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF CANADA, 1945 April, 


pp. 72-83: 
Architectural education in Canada. Illusns. of school work and article 
** Upon teaching architecture,” by E. Venne of Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
Montreal. 


THEORY, COLOUR 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSN. JOURNAL, 1945 April, pp. 141-6: 

** Architecture and its problems.”” Maxwell Fry answers questions on 
his arch]. philosophy and practice at A.A. mtg. 

SoutH AFRICAN ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 

April, pp. 79-80 : 
Architecture—a social science, by John Summerson. 
student of 1925 and 1945 contrasted. 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1945 July, pp. 105-14 : 
The Vertical style. Design analysis series No. 2. Study of skyscraper 
design ev olution, partic. external treatment ; some reference to structure 
and plan, also daylighting of offices. 

SoutH AFRICAN ARCHITECTURAL REcoRD (Johannesburg), 

May, pp. 89-97 : 
Art & engineering. Lecture by M. Marcus. 

Burtpinc & ENGINEERING (Sydney, N.S.W.), 1945 May 24, pp. 45-9 : 
Colour technique in industry. Illusd. abstract of paper by F. Birren at 
Greater N. York Safety Conference session on eye protection. Use of 
colour in factories. 


HISTORY 

Country Lire, 1945 July 27, pp. 150-2: 
‘** Heights among the Lincolnshire wolds.” Article by R. T. Lang on 
architecture. Illusd. by Tattershall Castle, Brocklesby Park, Thornton 
Abbey. Gainsborough Hall, etc. 

Country Lire, 1945 Aug. 31, pp. 380-1: 

The weatherboard archre. of Essex : article, with line illus., by Ivor S. 
Smith & D. H. Matthews, on peninsula between Blackwater and 
Crouch. 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1945 july, pp. 40, 44, 48: 

Western Caroline Islands (Pacific) architecture described in letter. 
Timber structure with tied members thatched. TIllusd. 

BUILDER, 1945 August 31, pp. 165-6 : 

Some notes on York Guildhall [craftsmen & masons], by John Harvey ; 
built mid-15th cent., destroyed fire 1942. 

Country LiFe, 1945 August 10, pp. 238-40 : 

Market crosses. Historical review of English crosses, by M. 
Tilusd. 

Woop, 1945 June, pp. 142-5: 
English windmills by Anthony 
described and illustd. 

ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 1945 September, pp. 62-88 : 

Windmills in England. Whole issue by Rex Wailes on construction, 
mechanical equipment, design & local distribution. Illusd. 

Country Lire, 1945 August 10, pp. 252-5 
The oldest theatre in England. Letter from R. Southern, inc. 
Theatre Royal, Bath, 1805 and 1863. 

BuILpDER, 1945 July 6, p. 3: 

The Abbey (Westminster) Church and its builders : 
Article by J. G. Noppen, F.S.A. 


Johannesburg), 1945 


The ideals of the 





1945 


Wight. 


Leathart. Types and mechanism 


illusns. of 


the septicentenary. 
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Country Lire, 1945 july 6, pp. 18-20: 
Westminster Abbey : 700 anniversary. General article on bdg. and 
craftsmen, by J. G. Noppen. IIlusd. 
ILLUSTRATED CARPENTER & BUILDER. 1945 August 31, pp. 955-6, 
and subsequent issues : 
The house through the ages, by E. Lucas. Series of historical articles. 
Country Lire, 1945 June 8, pp. 992-5: 
Whitley Court, Worcestershire. The rococo church built 1733-47. 
ARKITEKT (ISTANBUL), 1945 Vos. 3/4. pp. 56-60 : 
The Aesculapion at Pergamon : a study by R. Duyuran, Dir. Smyrna 
Archeological Museum. Illusd. 
ANTIQUARIES’ JOURNAL, 1945 January-April, pp. 48-: 
Two fires of Roman London. Paper by G. C. Dunning, F.S.A., on fires 
of a.p. 61 and c. 120-30; archeological evidence.  Illusd. 
— ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 1945 July, pp. 2-4: ene 
‘Forbidden city : an adventure in architectural impressionism,” by 
Edward Lewis, on Moslem city and mosque of Najaf, Baghdad. LIllusd. 
Jnu. Royav Instirute oF BritisH ARCHITECTS, 1945 June, pp. 230-4 : 
The education of the medieval architect, by J. H. Harvey. 
ARCHITECTURAL REvIEW, 1945 July, pp. 11-8: 
** Lord Burlington in Yorkshire.” Article by J. Lees-Milne on Mansion 
House and Assembly Rooms, York, and other Yorks. bdgs. as vindication 
of Burlington’s status as “ architect.” Illusd. 
Country Lire, 1945 June 25, pp. 1130-1: 
The case for Sir Christopher Wren: a note on the Wren Society’s 
evidence, by John Summerson, reviewing completion of W.S. Volumes. 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 1945 August, pp. 48-52 : 
Edward W. Godwin, by Dudley Harbron. First detailed article on 
Victorian archt. (1833-86). Associate of Burges, Swinburne, Whistler 
(designed White House, Tite St.), Ellen Terry, for whom made theatre 
designs. Illusd. 
SOUTH AFRICAN ARCHITECTURAL Recorp, 1945 March, pp. 40-6: 
* Whither architecture ?”’? Abstracts of papers at symposium by Archl. 
Students Assn., Witwatersrand Univ., 
Mars Report 
1945 July : 
** What is modern architecture ? 
December. 
Bur_pinc, 


Johannesburg. 
Modern Architectural Research Group), Vo. 3, 
Report of debate at meeting, 


1944, 


1945 May, pp. 116-21 


Oliver Hill : No. 7 in Architect artists series. by ‘* Myerscough.” 
BuILvER, 1945 May 25, pp. 409-11 
Clough Williams-Ellis’s reminis¢ ences. Illus b. 


ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1945 July, 
** Sweden is modern.” 
co-op. hg., schools, town 
Zimdahl, prefabd. bdg. 

ForM (STOCKHOLM), 1945 .No. 3, pp. 43° 
Ragnar Ostberg. Memoir by C. Malmsten. 
DRAWING, &c. 

ART AND INpustrRy, 1945 July, pp. 53- 


i a: 
Architectural models. Article by R. Forman. Methods of construction 


pp. 66-100 : 
Article by G. H. Smith illustrating housing, inc. 
museum at Linkopings, by Ahrbom & 





and materials. Illusd. 
ARCHITECTURAL VOCATION, PROFESSIONAL 
PRACTICE 
ARKITEKT (ISTANBUL), 1945 No. {, pp. 79-82 
The organisation of architecture in England. A ‘detailed account of 
institutions and their relationships. Illusd. by chart. 
BUILDER, 1945 June 8, p. 457: 
London County Council’s architects’ department, staffing and organisa- 


tion. 
JNL. RoyALt ARCHITECTURAL 
pp. 113-6, 133: 
The future of architect-engineer relations. 
R. F. Leggett, Asst. Prof. Civil Eng., Toronto. 
Arcuirect (Perth, W. Australia), 1945 June, pp. 
** Industrial organisation of architectural wage earners ”’ ; 
B. R. Kidd on formation of archl. assistants’ association in 
ARCHITECT AND Bur_piInc NEws, 1945 July 6, pp. 8-9 ; 
BuILpER, July 6, p. 10; 
BuittixG INpustries, Sept., pp. 44-f 
Jnvu. R.IB.A., 1945 July, pp. 247-8 
Architects’ salaries. R.I.B.A. scale 
archts. 
KEYSTONE : 
bp. 13-4: 
Building societies: a possible factor in post-war housing. 
origin, functions, organisation, etc. 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1945 .Ma) 394-6 ; 
BuILDER, April 13, pp. 294—, (discussion) pp. 319 
leader M4 


INSTITUTE OF CANADA, 1945 June, 


Paper to Ontario archts. by 
16- pe 

letter by 
Australia. 





for official and private salaried 


Assn. OF BuILDING TECHNICIANS, 1945 July-August, 


Ne ite on 





; April 20, p. 305 


INSTITUTE 


OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS October 19:7 


Journat R.I.B.A., May, pp. 188-95: 
The work of the Codes of Practice Committee : lecture by C. Rolaid 
Woods at R.I.B.A. 

Jnzt. Roya ARCHITECTURAL INsTITUTE OF CANADA, 1945 7. 

p. 196°: 
Architectural copyright. Legal opinion for R.A.I.C. on protection 
archl. designs from unauthorised publication. 

STRUCTURAL ENGINEER, 1945 June, pp. 278-301 : 
General conditions of contract for structural engineering works. Paver 
by B. C. P. Kehoe on 1944 Standard Form of Engg. Contract, «¢ 
discussion. 

BUILDER, 1945 July 27, pp. 71-2: 
Forms of contract for war damage. Note by W. T. Creswell, K.C., 
forms issued by Government. 


ALLIED ARTS 

Country Lire, 1945 August 3, pp. 194-7: 
“The British way of life: a lead from Sweden in museum displa 
Article on possible development in Britain of museunr of domestic | 
and architecture similar to Nordiska Museum, Stockholm. Illusd. 

ILLUSTRATED CARPENTER & BUILDER, 1945 August 31, pp. 958-60 
Sapperton craftsman. Articles by Freda Derrick on work of Cotsw 
craftsmen inc. Gimson, Jewson, etc. 

ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 1945 May, pp. 103-10: 
* Swedish designers carry on in wartime.” Archre., interiors, texti 
and furniture reviewed and illusd. 

Country Lire, 1945 July 27, pp. 154-6: 
Principles of furniture design, by R. W. Symonds, 16th to 18th centu: 
furniture. First of 2 articles. 


BUILDING : STRUCTURAL ELEMENTS 

Jnu., Juntor INstrrution oF ENGINEERS, 1945 June, pp. 25 : 
The History of arch design. Abstract of paper by S. B. Hamilt 
Presdt., Newcomen Soc. 

Concrete & ConsTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING, 1945 June, pp. 118-9 
Pre-cast concrete arch ribs of go ft. span at U.S. Navy training centre 
Techl. description & illusn. 

Civiz ENGINEERING, 1945 May, pp. 100-2: 

Economics of steel roofing by S. McConnell, M.Inst.C.E. 
types and weight factors compared for wide span factory roofs. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1945 July 26, pp. 61-2: 

*A new method of concrete floor repair,” by C. H. Fitch [4. 
developed as blitz repair technique, using cement gun to apply ne 
concrete to old. 


BUILDING OPERATIONS, PLANT 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1945 May 31, pp. 412-4, Xxxviti ; 
BuILDER, June 15, pp. 478-82 ; 
jnu. R.I.B.A., July ; 
NATIONAL BuILpER, May, pp. 226-30 : 
Building plant. Paper to A.S.B. by R. M. Wynne-Edward 
M.Inst.C.E., Director of Plant, M.O.W. Nar. Bor. pubhn. illusd 


New advances in bdg. plant use, organisation and management. 


BUILDING PRACTICE AND INDUSTRY 

ByGGMAsTAREN (Stockholm), 1945, Vo. 9: 
Building production rationalisation and organisation. Whole numb« 
on various aspects, inclg. articles : controls and building regulation and 
their influence on costs ; rationalisation through building research 
labour studies in the industry and production costing. 





Desig: 
Illus: 


3UILDER, 1945 June 29, pp. 520-22: 
Welfare and working conditions and building output. Universit 
Extension lecture by J. W. Stephenson, Presdt. N.F.B.T. Operatives 
ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD, 1945 May 31, pp. 93-4: 
Outline of contract procedure in building construction by J. P. H 
Perry, V.-Prest. Turner Const. Co. Abstract of paper to American- 
Soviet Building Conference, N. York. Methods compared. 
3UILDER, 1945 July 6, pp. 12-6: 
Contractors’ site organisation. University extension lecture by Nicholas 


*Hannen. 


MATERIALS 

SMOKELESS AiR, 1945 Summer, pp. 6-8: 
Coal in relation to atmospheric pollution, by Dr. A. Parker, Director 
Fuel Res. Lab., D.S.I.R. Nature and quality of pollution from coal it 
Britain. 

JNu., CHARTERED SuRVEYORS’ INSTN. 

July, pp. 145-55 : 

Dry rot in buildings and its prevention. Paper by Dr. W. P. K. Findlay, 
of Forest Products Res. Lab. Causes, nature, conditions for develop- 
ment, cures and prevention. Illusd. (Further ref.) 


Scottish supplement), 1943 


ILLUSTRATED CARPENTER & BUILDER, 1945 August 10, p. 882: 
Doctoring dry rot, by D. G. Harris. 
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SoutH AFRICAN ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 1945 May, pp. 98— : 
Building in bamboo. Article by D. Pilcher on emergency building 


| ° 
* method used in Assam during war. Constn. details & photos. 
Jnt., INcoRPORATED CLERKS OF Works AsSOCIATION, 1945 
; June, pp. 55-93 July, Auge: ; 
[h natural history of gravel: distribution in E. and W., by H. B. 


Miluer, Dir. Geochemical Laby., Wembley, with special reference to 
Dorset. 

PenciL Points, 1945 July, Building Product Facts Suppt. : 
Air-entraining Portland cement (aerated) descrptn., 
preparation, uses, etc. 

PencIL Points, 1945 May, pp. 51-92 : 

Glas in house design. Small houses. Winning designs in competition 
promoted by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. to demonstrate use of glass in 
bdg. Plans, views. Article by F. G. Lopez, describing and illustrating 
glass products, properties, uses. 

OrFIctiAL ARCHITECT, 1945 May, pp. 234-49: 

Cas\-iron in building and architecture. Articles : Records of a cast-iron 
age, by John Summerson. What is wrong with c.i., by M. Hartland 
Thomas. C.I. and architectural design, by J. Gloag. Structural 
uses of c.i., by R. Sheppard, incl. design for seaside pier. Yesterday 
ani to-day: designing for c.i., by G. Wornum. Finishes, by D. 
Bridgwater. 

NATIONAL BUILDER, 1945 June, pp. 
Aluminium as a building material. 
examples in bldgs. and bdg. plant. 


aide. = alin 


properties, 


nina 


246-8 : 


Brief review of uses 


illusd. by 


THE STRUCTURAL ENGINEER, 1945 July, pp. 309-35 : 
; Ti application of light aluminium alloys to structural engineering, 
} by D. V. Pike, A.M.I.C.E., A.M.LStruct.E. Examples of use illusd. ; 


ilable forms ; mech., etc., properties ; fabrication. 


ay 
' CONSTRUCTION, including PREFABRICATION 
ARCHITECT AND BuILDING News, 1945 July 20, pp. 44-5 3 
bp. 62-4; 
BUILDER, June 1, pp. 44-8: 
Engineering production: its relation to bdg. industry. Paper by 
I. P. Bennett to Engineering Industries Assn., with special ref. housing 
and prefabn. 
ARCHITECTURAL ReEcorb, 1945 May, pp. 99-102 : 
Pretabrication in England. Article by F. R. S. Yorke. 
KEYSTONE, 1944 May-June, pp. 11-14: 
Prefabrication systems in the U.S. today. Review by George 
and Hy. Wright of Archl. Forum of mass-production housing. 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1945 july, pp. 125-8, 1325, 136, 140, 144: 
efi abrication progresses to new design level. ‘Green solar 
hen »” by G. Keck, described and analysed. Spec ial ref. insolation and 
eer and ventilating. 


July 27 





Illusd. 


Nelson 


—_ aR i 


] 

: ILLUSTRATED CARPENTER AND BUILDER, 1945 May 25, pp. 563-8: 
} The Orlit method of construction described and illusd. by R. V. 
i ighton in Modern Prefabn. series No. ¢ 

| ILLUSTRATED CARPENTER & BUILDER, 1945 Aug. 24, pp. 928-34 


even Nos.) : 
Prefabrication : ** You can’t tell the difference between the old and the 


i new” : the Steane method. No. 16 in R. V. Boughton’s series. 
' BUILDING, 1945 August, pp. 222-3 


222-3 ; 
lhermagard ” method of construction applied to one-storey school. 

Framed steel members clad brick, Thermacoust linings. 

Jnu., Roya ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF CANADA, 
pp. 146-8: 

Prefab. system of light steel lattice studs, ext’y-clad patent concrete 

jslabs faced enamelled steel plates. 

ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 1945 August, pp. 96-8 : 

Prefabrication for flexible planning: laminated arch system, by 

Wurster & Bernardi and Kemp. Available for small & large single- 

s Storey 
BUILDING, 1945 July, pp. 191-2: 

Condensation in prefabricated construction, by C. W. Glover, 

M.1.Struct.E. Notes on applicatien of Housing Manual standards. 


1945 July, 


houses 


BUILDING, 1945 August, pp. 212-5: 
Prefabricating multi-storied buildings: a method of erectg r.c. 


j buildgs devised by Min. of Works Research Dept. under Prof. A. L. L. 
Baker. Detailed description and illusn. 

NATIONAL BUILDER, 1945 June, p. 255 ¢ 

| Clay block wall construction. ‘* Invicta ”’ block, 


10 to 12 ins. by 8} ins. 


by 53 to 64, described with rain-penetration tests. 
BUILDING, 1945 June, pp. 166-7 

Housing shells. 

Stee] 


Article by J. H. Bennetts illustg. use of discarded 
scaffolding for house-frames to support normal forms of cladding. 


(To be continued), 
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THE “ GRANNY-FLAT.” 
Half Moon Cottage, 
Little Bookham, 
Surrey. 
12.9.45. 
To the Editor, THE JouRNAL R.I.B.A. 
Str,—Faced by some invention which can be partially paralleled 


in the past, it is tempting to resort to the facile and misleading formula 
that “‘ history repeats itself,” or that ‘ there is nothing new under the 
Sun.” But remarkable parallels do occur, and often prove the im- 
portance of inherited outlook, and of traditional methods as a starting- 
point for fresh research. 

Modern buildings have repeated the continuous range of window 
found in town-houses of the fifteenth century ; modern sociologists 
recognise the kindred spirit which inspired Bishop Vesey to his sixteenth- 
century experiment in housing and employment at Sutton Coldfield 
and the prefabricators are following the trail of the mediaval carpenters 
and of Leonardo da Vinci. 


Even more startling is the precedent for the “ Plus-Granny ”’ Flat 
propounded by Olive Matthews and Edward Armstrong in yout 
August number. G. C. Homans in his recent book English Villagers 
of the Thirteenth Century (Harvard, 1941) devotes a chapter to the 
medieval solution of the problem: it was usual in the open-field 
villages of England for the heir to customary lands to postpone his 
marriage until his parents were ready to retire, when the tenancy was 


made over to him and his wife, and the old couple or the survivor 
moved into an end chamber or a separate cottage within the farm 
courtyard. Similar customs exist or recently existed among the Irislr 
peasantry. 

Homans quotes (p. 145) the very interesting case of Petronilla 
Teye, who in 1320 demised her half-yardland at Dunmow, Essex, 
to her son John, on condition that he should find during her lifetime 
reasonable victuals “* and moreover said Petronilla will have a room, 
with a wardrobe (or privy ?—cum garderoba) at the eastern end of said 
messuage, to dwell therein during said Petronilla’s lifetime, and one 
cow, four sheep, and a pig, going and feeding on the said half-yardland 
as well in winter as in summer during said Petronilla’s lifetime for her 
clothing and footwear.” 

The cottage in which I am now 
with ‘* bower ” and “ cockloft ’’ at one end, was the ten 
half-yardland (about 15 acres) at Bookham known as 

as late as 1621 its tenant, John Roger, arranged in his will 


sitting, originally an open hall 
ment of a 
* Rolts,” and 


that his wite 





Elizabeth should have a chamber in the house ** with my best feather 
bedd Bedstead and all other furniture thereunto belonginge . . 

fowre payre of sheetes two flaxen and two towen a paire of holland 
pillowbeers a flaxen tablecloath and sixe napkins two pewter 
platters fowre pewter dishes two trayes a pott and a kettle of brasse 





wch. my wives father gave her—a Close tubb for drinke of five gallons 
and two Chestes given by her father wth. a pewter Candlesticke and 
free liberty to the fyre and other placis for her necessarye uses in my 
howse during her pleasure and a litle joyned Cupbord in the 
Chamber wch. her grandmother gave her * with 14 acres of wheat and 
2 acres of barley yearly for life, to be sown for her, but she to pay for 
reaping. 

Access to “ the fire ’’ implies the continued existence of the household 
hearth, and it may have been the difficulties consequent upon this 
sharing that led to the building of the great brick chimney, which 
has a wide open hearth in what was once the bower, and a smaller 
fireplace in the cockloft (quite probably “the Chamber” of 1621 
above. The provision of such solutions to outstanding domestic and 
social problems lies largely within the competence of the architect, 
and if our homes are made to rise to the occasion we may regain that 
steady rhythm of life which our ancestors felt, but which was broken 
off by the rise of mercantile industrialism. 

Yours faithfully, 
Joun H. Harvey. 
Delabole Cottage, 
The Ball, Minehead. 
13.9.45- 
To the Editor, THe JouRNAL R.I.B.A. 


DEAR Sir,—I should like to congratulate Miss Olive Matthews and 
Mr. Edward Armstrong, the joint authors of The Plus-Granny Flat, 
as a really practical contribution to the Housing Problem. In my view 
their suggestion outpoints any of the all-too-numerous proposals for 


improvement with which we have been deluged from various sources ; 
and it is my strong hope that it may bear fruit. 
Yours faithfully, 
Epwin Gunn [A.] 
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THE FUTURE OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 
The Liverpool School of Architecture, 
26 Abercromby Square, 
Liverpool 7. 


27.8.45. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A. 
Sir,—In his comprehensive paper on The Future of Architectural 
Education Professor Budden has made a notable contribution to the 
formulation of a long-term policy for the training of architects. Mem- 


bers may not all agree with him in all his conclusions, 
grant that there are few, if any, 
from his survey. 

There is, however, one very urgent matter of short-term policy which 
was outside the scope of his paper, but which may, nevertheless, affect 
the development of schools of architecture for a good many years to 
come. This is the situation that is likely to arise out of the return of 
students whose courses have been interrupted by the war. How are 
the schools going to cope with these men, and do they sufficiently 
appreciate the change that has taken place in the great majority of 
them since they parted from us to join the Forces? So many who left 
us as boys will be returning as men whose knowledge of themselves 
and experience of their fellows has been severely tested—how severely 
it may often be difficult for us who have stayed at home to appreciate. 

We shall find them impatient of humbug, and understandably 
anxious to cut the cackle of school programmes and come to the horses 
of practice. Having learnt and practised, during the last few years, 
an art of no less difficulty and far greater responsibility than that of 
architecture, they will be in no mood to be kept hanging about (a 
procedure for which they have a somewhat more forcible phrase), in 
order to conform to a time-table designed to meet the circumstances 
of students differing greatly from themselves; and they may not 
always take kindly to these students of normal age (or possibly younger) 
with whom they will now find themselves placed on an equality. In 
short, many of them may be inclined to find the life of the schools 
tedious and uninspiring. 

The situation is summed up with no little 
have recently been privileged to see, written by a student who, having 
joined the army in 1939, and having achieved field rank, has now 
resumed his studies—it need not be said where, except that it is not at 
Liverpool. Apart from a little editing to spare the blushes of the 
printer, I quote the relevant passage verbatim, in the belief that it 
expresses what many more students may shortly be feeling, in more 
schools of architecture than one. 

“I find,” it runs, “ the - School of Architecture a perfectly 
dreadful place. Firstly, going back to school with a mob of pimply 
seventeen-year-olds is enough of a strain for any old —— like you or 
me, and, secondly, the puerile atmosphere of potted idealism 
and pseudo-intellectual Art for Art’s sake of both staff and students 
make me quite sick. They all strut about on their puny platforms of 
architectural rhetoric bickering over points of no significance as if, 
as they appear to believe, the fate of all mankind hung in the balance 
of their fatuous decisions. 

‘ The staff seems to consist mainly of the offscourings and unwanted 
products of a nation at war. The criticisms of work insult the in- 


but all will 
matters of importance that he omits 


- force in a letter, which I 


telligence of any normal individual and the majority of the work 
turned out and approved of by the authorities can only be described 
as Fluff-and-Fiddle-de-bloody-fancy. Some of these brave boys 


are going to run up against the biggest shock of their lives when they 
get out into the big bad world. 

“The whole issue makes me quite sick. It makes me want to go 
in for sanitary engineering, or some such allied trade where you make 
it bloody well work or else you get a kick up your esthetic —— (here 
follows the Anglo-Saxon for the place suitable for kicks). 

** Enough of this waffle. I expect I'll have a high-pitched voice, 
pimples and purple shirt next time you see me, so you can keep this 
letter to show where I started from.”’ 

I need hardly say that I am myself more than a little alarmed at the 
prospect of being confronted with consisting of such severe 
critics as the writer of this letter, and in view of the existence of such 
feelings I want to ask whether it might not be possible for special 
arrangements to be made for students returning from the Forces to 
complete their training in more congenial surroundings and in the 
minimum of time. Could not, for instance, the normal division of the 
courses into years be dispensed with in their case, and a programme of 
work be devised which could be begun at any stage appropriate to the 
student’s development, and finished in their own time? Could not 
the lecture courses also be limited in their case to the essential ones of 
History, Theory and Construction (including, of course, mechanics 


( lasses 


and sanitation) and a single Special Final Examination arranged after 
the completion and approval of the design programme 
vinced that if some such arrangements could be 


? I am con- 


made to enable men 
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returned from the Forces to complete their courses at their owr 


945 


speed 





be 


and in the company of their contemporaries, the standards of training J Bell, 
need not suffer. These men are muc h more mature than the 1 ormal Beven, 
student, and, in any case, there are two opinions on the advis bility @ Bone. . 
of a five-year school course. Here at any rate is an opportunity, which § a.° 
is not likely to harm anybody, and may be a help to many, to pit the BOT. . 
matter to some sort of a test. Gree 
May we at least hope that the Schools Committee will recognise Haz l, 
the need for doing something and will deal imaginatively with the § Hutc'u 
situation. Le Sue 
Yours faithfully, McGav 
’, A. EDEN 
Bowcer 
Boyle, | 
N otes Claycio 
Dawsor 
R.I.B.A. EXAMINATIONS Fall, [ 
THE Finat EXAMINATION, JULY 1945 a 
The Final Examination was held in London, Edinburgh and set F. 
Belfast from 4 to 12 July 1945. 2 
Of the 77 candidates examined, 48 passed as follows : The 
Passed whole Examination me 22 and os 
Passed whole Examination, subject to ‘approval of Thesis 5 gas foll 
Passed whole Examination, subject to approval of remainit Jackson 
Testimonies of Study I 
Passed Part I only rf 
Passed Part I only, subject to ‘approv ‘al of remaining Testimoni THE 
of study a Start 
~ §tectural 
1 J tecture, 
— gcerning 
29 candidates were relegated. new ad 
The successful candidates are as follows :— ceases 
WHOLE EXAMINATION LEVE 
Bay, P. L. Hansen. (Distinctionin  Melland, Guy S. The ] 
_ Thesis P Mills, Wilfred E. School 
Bird, Charles L. Moon, Arthur L. and mz 
Brittlebank, Eric. M Charles P a 
: f _ Moon, Charles P. year to 
Brock, Jack C. (Subject to : ‘ st 
approval of Thesis). Morrison, Samuel (Subject 1 
Crisp, Alan R. approval of Thesis). 
Cutmore, William H. Phillips, Charles J. 
Davison, T. J. Maurice. Rosner, Rolf. 
Elliott, E. Graham. Scott, Charles F. (Subject wo] WE: 
Ferguson, Brian. hata approval of Thesis). 
Hayhoe, Harold R. Subject to gcott, John. 
approval of Thesis). Stantiall, Harold J. G. The 
Jack, William. esi Steok H Shere 
Jacob, Charles E. Sere Saranee ee * ‘es 
Johnston, Cecil. Williams, Leonard P. Subject # \s wd 
Kelly, Gerard A. to approval of remaining Testi- P ke 
Le Clerc, William P. monies of Study). I — 
Luck, Leonard E. Subject to Wrigley, Derek F. (Distinction in yes 
approval of Thesis). Thesis Sige yas 
Part I ONLY tes res 
Bell, Donald W. Knapton, Alan D. ee Bs 
Campbell, Noel E. Needes, Percival J. mu ee 
Clark, Reginald W. | Patterson, Dennis. (Subject tof C sail 
Downie, Margaret N. (Mrs. approval of remaining Testi- 9g; pay] 
Edwards, L. Carlton. mony of Study) “ysl I 
mebes, Exs. Sakkides, N. O. Depo 
Findlay, James R. Smith, John. i 
Hardstaff, Maurice. = ag J. WORI 
Hardy, Samuel D. Tingey, rancis 
Husband, Raymond J. Travis, Alan. 1 
Kitchen, Clifford A. (Subject to Young, Frank W. (Subject t me 
approval of remaining Testi- approval of remaining ‘Testi-§°0™ a 
mony of Study mony of Study) . lay 
’ ‘. a SSSES 
[He SpectAL FinaAL EXAMINATION, JULY 1945 — 
The Special Final Examination was held in London, Edinburgh} Last 
and Belfast from 4 to 11 July 1945. Cond 
Of the 65 candidates examined, 31 (12 in Part I only) passed a W 
as follows :— enden 
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WHOLE EXAMINATION 


line @ Pell Marshall. MacLynn, Cormac T. 
maj B Beven, John J. Neill, Albert. 
‘lity @ Bon John B. es Sanger, Harold. 
hich Daw on, David W. K. Skeats, George E. 
the @ Gra Joseph. Smith, Henry Percy. 
Gree l, John K. 2 MR ’ 
as Haz ll, John L. Vigour, I. John J. 
ps Hut hings, Stanley. White, W. Douglas. 
_ Le Sueur, Albert. Wright, Alec Thomas. 
McG avin, J. Stewart. Yarwood, George. 
Part I ONLy 
jowden, Geoffrey L. Hartley, Harold. 
Boyle, G. Leonard. Hermann, F. H. J. 
Claydon, John A. Ingham, Arthur S. 
Dawson, Henry D. Jenner, Herbert E. 
Frankel, Rudolf. Jones, Frederick W. 
Hall, Dudley R. Page, Stanley G. 
3, candidates were relegated. 
, § THe EXAMINATION IN PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE FOR STUDENTS OF 
an@ F ScHoots OF ARCHITECTURE RECOGNISED FOR EXEMPTION FROM THE 
R.I.B.A. Fina Examination 
The Examination was held in London and Edinburgh on 10 
,, wand 12 July 1945. Three candidates were examined and passed 
“- Bas follows :— 
Jackson, David W. Mitchell, Joseph E. 
Rowbotham, Jeffrey. 
t 
“|THE ARCHITECTURAL STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Starting with the No. 3 1945 issue, Plan, the Journal of the Archi- 
~ Giectural Students’ Association, will be published from School of Archi- 
43 Jtecture, 26 Abercromby Square, Liverpool 7. Correspondence con- 
— Jcerning this and subsequent issues should be sent to the Editor at the 
new address and not to 55 High Grove Road, Cheadle, Cheshire, which 
ceases to be Plan Publishing Office after the No. 2 1945 issue. 
LEVERHULME SCHOLARSHIP IN ARCHITECTURE, 
1945. 
The Leverhulme Scholarship, tenable at the Architectural Association 
School of Architecture, value £1,000, which includes payment of fees 
and maintenance for a period of five years, has been awarded this 
year to Mr. William J. G. Godwin, of Coulsdon, Surrey. 
tt 
e e 
Competitions 
w | WESTMINSTER: COMPETITION FOR WORKING- 
CLASS FLATS. 
PRELIMINARY NOTICE 
Ihe Westminster City Council invite architects to submit in com- 
petition designs for the layout of about 31 acres in Westminster, and 
ibject 7 the design of flats to be erected thereon. 
Testy Assessor : Mr. Stanley C. Ramsey [F.]. 
Premiums : 700 guineas, 500 guineas, 300 guineas and 200 guineas. 
Last day for submitting designs : 31 March 1946. 
: It is the intention of the Promoters to proceed forthwith with the 
erection of the buildings on one section of the area covering about 
} acres and subject to the Conditions of the Competition to employ for 
that purpose the author of the winning design at fees calculated in 
accordance with the R.I.B.A. scale of architects’ fees for State-aided 
multi-storey flats. 
‘t @ Conditions of the competition may be obtained on application to 
lest Sir Parker Morris, LL.B., Town Clerk, Westminster City Hall, Charing 
Cross Road, W.C.2. 
Deposit, 3 guineas. 
WORKERS’ TRAVEL ASSOCIATION: COMPETITION 
FOR HOLIDAY CENTRES. 
t t The Workers’ Travel Association invites architects to submit in 
Vesti qcompetition designs for (a) an inland holiday centre and (b) a coastal 
holiday centre. 
Assessors: Sir Patrick Abercrombie, M.A., P.P.T.P.I. [F.], J. H. 
Forshaw, M.C., M.A., M.T.P.I. [F.], C. G. Kemp [A.]. 
Premiums : Two of £250. Two of £100. 
burgh} Last day for submitting designs: 1 February 1946. 
Conditions of the competition may be obtained on application to 
yassedgthe Workers’ Travel Association, Ltd., 34-36 Gillingham Street, 
London, S.W.1. 
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COLOMBO CATHEDRAL COMPETITION. 

The Colombo New Cathedral Committee, in association with the 
Standing Committee of the Diocesan Council of the Church of Ceylon, 
invites architects who are qualified members of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects or allied bodies to submit in competition designs 
for the proposed Cathedral of The Holy Cross, together with Bishop's 
House, Divinity School, Diocesan Hall and Offices, in Colombo, on a 
site adjoining Buller’s Road in that city. The competition is being 
organised by the Royal Society of Arts, London, on behalf of the 
Colombo New Cathedral Committee. 

Assessor: Sir Giles; Gilbert Scott, O.M., R.A. (F.). 

Premiums: £500; £200: and £100. 

Last day for submitting designs: 31 December 1946. 

Last day for questions: 28 February 1946. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on application to 
The Secretary, The Royal Society of Arts, 6 John Adam Street, 
Adelphi, London, W.C.2. Deposit £1. 


Notices 


R.I.B.A. DISTINCTION IN TOWN PLANNING. 

The R.I.B.A. Distinction in Town Planning is obtainable by Fellows. 
Associates (who are not less than 26 years of age) and Licentiates. The 
test by means of which this Distinction is awarded is conducted by 
special Examiners appointed by the Council of the R.I.B.A. 

This award does not take the place of the R.I.B.A. Diploma in 
Town Planning, which is obtainable by Fellows, Associates and 
Licentiates of the R.I.B.A. without any minimum age limit. 

The primary purpose of the Distinction is to satisfy a demand from 
senior architects to take a qualifying test in town planning suited to 
their age and existing attainments. : 

The Examiners will meet three times a year—in February, May and 
October. Applications should be submitted to the Secretary of the 
R.I.B.A. by 1 January, 1 April and 1 September annually. 

Copies of the form of application containing the procedure, regula- 
tions, general scope of study and bibliography may be obtained free 
on application to the Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


CLASSES OF RETIRED MEMBERS. 

Under the provisions of Bye-law No. 15 applications may be received 
from those members who are eligible for transfer to the class of ** Retired 
Fellows,” ‘* Retired Associates,’ or ‘* Retired Licentiates.” 

The Bye-law is as follows : 

** Any Fellow, Associate or Licentiate who has reached the age of 
fifty-five and has retired from practice may, subject to the approval 
of the Council, be transferred without election to the class of * Retired 
Fellows,’ ‘ Retired Associates,’ or ‘ Retired Licentiates,’ as the 
may be, but in such case his interest in, or claim against the property of, 
the Royal Institute shall cease. 

** The amount of the annual subscription payable by such ‘ Retired 
Fellows,’ ‘ Retired Associates’ or ‘ Retired Licentiates’ shall be 
£1 1s., or such amount as may be determined by resolution of the 
Council, excepting in the case of those who have paid subscriptions 
as full members for thirty years, and who shall be exempt from further 
payment. A ‘Retired Fellow,’ ‘ Retired Associate’ or ‘ Retired 
Licentiate ’ shall have the right to use the affix class with the word 
‘Retired’ after it, shall be entitled to receive the JourRNAL and 
Kalendar, shall be entitled to the use of the Library, and shall have the 
right to attend General Meetings, but shall not be entitled to vote. A 
‘ Retired Fellow,’ ‘ Retired Associate’ or ‘ Retired Licentiate’ shall 
not engage in any avocation which in the opinion of the Council is 
inconsistent with that of architecture. Nothing contained in this 
Bye-law shall affect the rights of persons who at the date of the passing 
of this Bye-law are members of the classes of ‘ Retired Fellows’ and 
* Retired Members of the Society of Architects.” 


“ARS.” 
HOUSE-PURCHASE SCHEME 


REVISED TERMS 


Advances: Up to 80 per cent. of a reasonable valuation. 

Interest: 4% per cent. gross. 

Repayment: By means of an Endowment Assurance term not 
exceeding 25 years. 

No Survey or legal fees normally charged to the Borrower. 

Particulars from: The Secretary, A.B.S. Insurance Department, 
69 Portland Place, London, W.1. (Tel. WELbeck 5721). 


case 
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Members’ Column 


Owing to the large demands on the space available for Members’ 
Column notices, it has been found necessary to systematise them more 
than in the past. The following notes can be accepted :— 

Announcements of new appointments, partnerships, 
addresses. 

Announcements of the addresses of members who are returning 
to professional life from National service, these notes being set 
simply in the form of the member’s name and address and tele- 
phone number, the section heading indicating that all such 
members are glad to receive trade catalogues. 

Advertisements for partnerships, assistants and office accom- 
modation, and advertisements for other “‘ wants ”’ as far as space 
allows. 

Members are asked to draft their advertisements so that they can be 
put into the appropriate section without alteration. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. S. A. G. Cook [A.] has been appointed Assistant Architect to 
take charge, under the direction of the Chief Architect, of the Housing 
Section of the Architectural Department of the Bournville Village 
Trust. 

Mr. R. H. Crompton [4.] has been released from the Navy and has 
taken up his appointment as County Architect of Westmorland. He 
would be glad to receive trade catalogues, etc., at the County Architect’s 
‘Office, County Hall, Kendal. 

Mr. W. Roy Fowter [A.] has been temporarily released from 
military service to assist with housing work in the Borough Surveyor’s 
Department, Sutton and Cheam Corporation, Municipal Offices, 
High Street, Sutton, Surrey. 


PRACTICES AND NEW ADDRESSES 

Mr. W. CrastreeE [F.] and Mr. H. A. Jounson [F.] have united 
their practices under the name of Johnson & Crabtree with offices at 
33 Cavendish Square, London, W.1 (Mayfair 7711), and 20 Priory 
Place, Doncaster, Yorks (Doncaster 3445). 

Mr. Ewart L. Fox [4.] has resigned from the Borough Surveyor’s 
Department of the Yeovil Corporation and is commencing private 
practice at 249 Mudford Road, Yeovil, Somerset, where he will be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc. 

Mr. Rosert H. SHaw [4.], A.M.T.P.I., will be pleased to receive 
trade catalogues, etc., at his new address, 43 Clason Mews, Cadogan 
Square, London, 8.W.1 (Kens. 6736). 

Mr. H. H. Parsons [LZ.] is commencing 
Chambers, Folkestone, and would pleased 
catalogues. 

Mr. Lesuie E. 
Loughton, Essex 
catalogues, etc. 

Mr. 8S. Lunn Wurrenouse [L.] has now left the * 
at 3 Highfield Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham (taken after the “ blitz- 
ing” of his offices at 3 New Street, Birmingham) and has moved to 
permanent rooms at New Eldon Chambers, 50 Cherry Street, Birm- 
ingham 2. Trade catalogues, information sheets and other data 
replace those lost will be welcomed. 


MEMBERS RELEASED FROM THE SERVICES, ETC. 

Che following members have notified the R.I.B.A. that they have 
been released from the Services and are resuming practice and would 
like to receive trade catalogues, information sheets and other data, etc. : 

Me. R. C. Biamptep [F.], 33 Halkett Place, Jersey, C.I. 

Major CuHarres Biytuin [F.], 77 Park Lane, Croydon. 
materials of special interest. 

Mr. P. J. B. Harvanp [F.], 13 
temporarily). 

HuGH MacrntrosH 
1890 . 

Major A. L. Mortimer, I.E. [F.]. 
Leeds 8. 

BRIGADIER GERALD SHENSTONE [F.], C.B.E., T.D., D.L., J.P., A.D.C., 
F.S.I., 34 Bloomsbury Way, London, W.C.1 (Hol. 2271 
address is Down Hall, Rayleigh, Essex (Rayleigh 359). 

Major HERBERT J. STRIBLING, R.E. [F.].. Home address : 
field,’’ Stoke Poges, Bucks. 

Mr. J. T. Apams [4.], 63 Main Road, Kisgrave, Suffolk. 

J. BarrincTon-BAkER [4.], Lieut. R.A.P.C., Regent's 
Road, N.3 (Finchley 0558). 

Mr. Davin BEECHER, M.A. 
Oxford 3171). 

Mr. Coun R. Cricxmay [4.] and Mr. Hucu W. Cricxmay [4.] 
are recommencing practice under the title of Crickmay & Sons at 23 


and 


at Radnor 
receive trade 


prac tice 


be to 


has returned to 2 Traps Hill, 


522), and will be glad of trade 


Wituramson [L.] 
Tel. Loughton 3 


war-time ”’ address 


to 


New 
Manchester Square, London, W.1 
AND Cro. 


PARTNERS, 33 High Street, Croydon 


Home address: 85 Gledhow Lane, 


Home 


** Rother- 


Q 
Qa 
207 


Park 


A.], 14 Park End Street, Oxford (Tel. 


OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS October Ig 


St. Thomas Street, Weymouth, as from 8 October. 
Mr. A. F. Hare [A.], 44 Eaton Terrace, London, S.W.1. 
Mr. L. Le Hunte [A.], Panteg House, Salutation Square, Ha 
fordwest. 
Major Hucu S. Macpona.p, R.A. [A.], 18 Princes Street, Thu: 
Caithness. 
[A.], 


Mr. Dovuctas E. 
W.2 (temporarily). 

Mr. W. J. A. Osspurn [4.], late Squadron Leader R.A.F. (Tub 
Duncan & Osburn), 31-33 High Holborn, W.C.1 (Holborn 9631-2 

Major A. UNDERHILL, R.E. [A.], with Mr. Oswarpv P. MILne [F.] 
at Hartley House, 103 South End Road, London, N.W.3. 

LizuT.-Cot. J. P. M. Wricut, R.E. (T.A.) [4.], 10 Main Street, 
New Elgin, Moray. 

Mr. A. E. Prerce Daniets [L.] is recommencing practice in his own 
name as successor to the firm of Messrs. Raymond, Barker & Daniels 
formerly of 11 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C.2) at 8 Sharon Road 
Chiswick, W.4. 

Mr. Raymonp E. Hawkins [L.], 22 Queen Street, Cannock, Staffs. 

Mr. K. Hornsey [L.], 24 Clarendon Avenue, Trowbridge, Wilts 
Specialising in brewery work. 

Mr. KENNETH C. ScarrrF [L.], 21 Abbey Gate Street, Colchester. 

Lreut.-Cot. J. R. WeTHERELL [L.], Tweedholme, Picton Place. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 1. 

PARTNERSHIPS WANTED 

FELLow (40), fully experienced, wishes to enter into partnershiy 
with live practice in London. Substantial capital available-—Apply 
Box No. 151, c/o The Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

FELLOw (age 48) wishes to contact architect with live practice and 
good prospects with a view to partnership. Southern Counties o: 
London preferred but not essential. Capital available.—Apply 
Box No. 156, c/o The Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

AssociaTE, M.A. and Dip.Arch. (Cambridge), age 33, at presen 
Major R.E., due for release in November, desires partnership o 
position with view to future partnership with established architect in 
provinces. S. Counties preferred. Ten years’ experience in general 
practice. Capital available-——Apply Box No. 138, c/o The Secretary, 
R.1.B.A. 

AssociATE, B.Arch. (1st Class), age 35, with energy and wide ex- 
perience in good offices and with war-time building experience, some 
own work in view, competition winner, seeks partnership in London, 
Kent or Sussex area. Limited capital available-——Apply Box No. 154, 
c/o The Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

AssociATE (ex-Major R.E.), age 47, fully experienced, wishes to 
enter into partnership with established provincial architect ; or woulc 
consider senior or managing assistantship with a view to partnershi 
or purchase. Capital available—-Apply Box No. 158, c/o Th 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

Memser [L.]| seeks partner in North-East Coast city. Excelleni 
business connections.—Apply Box No. 148, c/o The Secretary, R.I.B.A 

LICENTIATE, aged 37, single, seeks assistantship with Fellow i 
London office with a view to partnership later.—Apply Box No. 15 
c/o The Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

LICENTIATE, 27 years’ experience, just released from Forces, wish« 
to get into touch with architect requiring partner. Southern Countie 
preferred.—Apply Box No. 157, c/o The Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

OFFICE ACCOMMODATION WANTED 

FELLOW released from Army requires offices. Two rooms woul 
suffice momentarily. W.1 district preferred.—Apply Box No. 152, 
c/o The Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

AssocIATE, with own small staff, seeks London offices, 2 or 3 rooms, 
W.1, S.W.1, or W.C. districts preferred. Would co-operate with 
other member.—Apply Box No. 145, c/o The Secretary, R.1.B.A. 

ASSOCIATE, resuming practice, requires office accommodation in 
London, W.1, district—Apply Box No. 149, c/o The Secretary, 
R.I.B.A. 


NIGHTINGALE 107a Queensway, Lond 


ASSISTANT WANTED 

EXPERIENCED AssISTANT wanted in small London office. 

class social and domestic work.—Reply Hol. 2646. 
WANTED 

MEMBER establishing office requires drawing tables, plan chest 
drawing boards, Tee squares, etc ; accessible to London area,—Apply 
Box No. 155, c/o The Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

StuDENT R.I.B.A. is anxious to obtain Architectural Review for Sep- 
tember, 1945.—Apply Box No. 159, c/o The Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

MEMBER very anxious to purchase a copy of Houses and Gardens 6 
E. L. Lutyens, by Lawrence Weaver—folio edition.—Apply Box No. 147, 
c/o The Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

Mr. Raymonp C. Penn [L.] would be glad to receive trade cata- 
logues, etc., at ‘‘ Rosedene,” Brooklands Drive, Gedling, Notts, 


Good- 


age ® 4 








